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THE NEW UNITED STATES NAVY SUBMARINE, “ K-1." 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


UNDREDS of scallop fishermen—such as 
the one whose picture is on the cover of 
The Companion this week—are now busy 
along the shores of Buzzards Bay, Vineyard 
Sound, Marthas Vineyard, and Nantucket. 
The open season lasts from October to April. 
The scallops are third in importance among the 
shell-fish of Massachusetts. They bring the 
fishermen about $165,000 yearly. The quahaugs 
yield about $200,000 yearly, the oysters about 
$175,000, and the clams about $150,000. The 
scallops are found mainly south of the elbow of 
Cape Cod, and rarely as far north as Plymouth. 
The Massachusetts Fish and Game Commis- 
sion believe that the scallop industry is capable 
of much greater development than it has re- 
ceived. The scallop fisherman has to wait only 
a single year for his crop, he is under no legal 


restrictions as to size or age of the shell-fish, he | 


has no fear of depleting the supply, he has a 
relatively safe and simple job, and he has a 
steady market. On the other hand, a severe 
winter storm or anchor ice that drags in the 
eel-grass may suddenly clear his part of the 
shore of every colony of scallops. The scallop 
has much food value, and is highly esteemed 
by many people. Yet under present customs 


* the scallop fishery is a wasteful business, for 


only about one-third of the palatable meat of 
the little creature is eaten. This part is the 
large muscle that serves to close the shells and 
hold them together. Authorities on food say 
that the two-thirds that is thrown away in 
this country along with the shell is equally 


good as food. Perhaps, with the rising prices | 


of meat, the neglected parts of the scallop will 
find their way to our tables. 
& 
Ts famous Washington Elm in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, beneath which Washington | 


took command of the Continental army, has | 0ur flag was a familiar sight, instead of a 
just been the subject of a treatment not unlike | Strange one, on all the seas and in all the great 
that which dentists give to decaying teeth. | harbors of the world. But one shipyard, that 
Sixteen years ago a cavity in the old elm was | Of the Fore River company at Quincy, Massa- 
Last month the | | chusetts, is doing a greater volume of business 


filled with creosote and tar. 
filling was removed, the cavity scraped clean, 
and another filling put in place. It is believed 
that the old tree is now good for another half- 
century or more, unless a gale destroys it. 
a 

HERE was much surprise in Massachu- 

setts, and elsewhere, for that matter, at 
the result of the vote on an amendment to the 
Massachusetts constitution that would allow 
women to hold the office of notary public. 
‘Although the election was held November 4th, 
it was almost the end of the month before the 
full returns of the vote on this amendment 
were received and tabulated. Then it appeared 
that 154,691 votes-had been cast in favor of the 
amendment, and 181,343 against it. There are 
many women lawyers in Massachusetts, and 


the number is receiving additions yearly. In} 


that state, as elsewhere, they are justices of 
the peace. It was apparently the natural and 
consistent step to permit them to be notaries 
publie also, for the additional legal responsi- 
bility is a very small matter. The defeat of 
the amendment may’ be taken as an indication 
that Massachusetts will go slow in extending 
the suffrage to women. 


& 


HE town of Peterboro, New Hampshire, 

lays claim to the distinction of having 
the oldest free library in America, or in the 
world, for that matter. And at that, the 
library is less than a century old, for the era 
of free libraries — that is, libraries supported 
by public taxation for the free use of all the 
people—is a relatively recent incident in the 
history of books. The Peterboro library was, 
in a way, a Christmas present to the town, 
for it was in December, 1799, that the library 
was established, and the people brought 


’ 
t | 
a, 


the town authorities for the free use of 
all. The books were read and reread until 
they literally dropped to pieces. It was not 
until 1833 that a true public library was estab- 
lished ; then Peterboro spent sixty-seven dollars 
for new books, a sum that then looked large for 
such a purpose. Before that time other towns 
had received libraries as gifts, but it is said that 
Peterboro was the first town in the country to 
vote to establish and support a free library. 
& 

HE picture on this page is that of the latest 

submarine war- vessel that the United 
States government has put into commission. 
It is the K-1, 148 feet long, and the largest of 
its class in our navy. It was built at the yards 
of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation 
| at Quincy, Massachusetts. The picture shows 
the peculiar construction of the little craft that 
do their work so effectively and so mysteriously 
below the surface of the water. The subma- 
rines of the United States are said to be the 
best in the world, although all the powers of 
Europe have given much attention to designing 
and testing similar vessels. Many lives havé 
been sacrificed in the experiments that have 
helped to perfect this kind of craft. Even 
under the most favorable circumstances, the 
work requires men of heroic qualities. Our 
government has been more fortunate than most 
others in the matter of losses. The new sub- 
marines have a speed of ten knots or more 
under water, can remain submerged a day 
without injury to boat or crew, and have a 
cruising radius of possibly 5,000 miles on the 
surface. ® 


T2 ERE are fewer busy shipyards along the 
New England coast than there were in the 
prosperous days of American shipping when 





| than was done in the old days, by many yards 
combined. Of course, it is all steel construction, 
and most of the work is on naval vessels. A 
few weeks ago a summary of the work at the 
Fore River yards showed vessels now building 
that will cost $24,000,000 when they are done. 
Chief of these vessels is the great Argentine 
battle-ship Rivadavia, costing $11,000,000, and 
now almost ready to be turned over to the 
Argentine government. There are also the 
United States battle-ship Nevada, which will 
be ready for launching in March, nine sub- 
marine boats, two torpedo-boat destroyers, a 
submarine tender, and three great merchant 
steamers, of which two will run between Boston 
and San Francisco by way of the Panama 


Canal. e 


LD Home Week is peculiarly a New Hamp- 

shire festival. The custom of the observ- 
ance originated in 1899 at the suggestion of 
Hon. Frank W. Rollins, who was then gov- | 
ernor, and who has since been president of the 
New Hampshire Old Home Week Association. 
As a result of the example that New Hamp- 
shire set, many other states have established | 
similar celebrations, but the idea has taken 
firmer root in New Hampshire than elsewhere. | 
Consequently, the little pamphlet that tells in 
detail how sixty or more towns and cities of the 
Granite State welcomed back their absent sons 
and daughters last August is especially inter- | 
esting. The report says that The Companion | 
was the only publication selected in which to 
advertise the 1913 Old Home Week, and that it 
was selected because it was known that its cir- 
culation in homes is nation-wide. As a result 
of the little announcement that appeared in The | 
Companion, the association received letters | 





| from former New Hampshire people in about 


together a hundred books and gave them to| half the states of the Union. | 
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“You'll not be content 
with one piece of 
these chocolates” 





Grown-ups and youngsters 
alike eagerly reach forth when 
a box of these delicious sweets 
is opened. They’re simply 
irresistible. Crisp chocolate 
coverings, holding within a 
tempting assortment of jellies, 
nuts, fruits, caramels, nougat 
and creams. 


Tenor Goxsistes 


are made of the very best in-: 
gredientsin the largest, cleanest, 
brightest, airiest candy kitchens 
in America. They’re guar- 
anteed pure, wholesome and 
always fresh. 
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Next time you buy candy 

remember Lenox Chocolates 

—the highest standard of con- 

fectionery excellence. 

Try a box today at your drug- 

gist’s or confectioner’s. 

New England Confectionery Co. 
. Boston, Mass. 

Makers of the 


famous line of 
Necco Sweets 
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WANTED. 


YOUNG WOMEN to take the training course for 
nurses at the Worcester State Hospital. Apply to 
E. V. SCRIBNER, M. D., Supt., Box 57, Worcester, Mass. 








YOUR GROCER SELLS 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


Tell him nothing else will suit you. 
























Hovever neat your kitchen may 
be, if your stove is unpolished 
the whole effect is spoiled. But 
your stove need not be unpolished, 
for stove polishing is no longer 
the dirty job that it used to be. 
Just shake the can of Satin Gloss, 
apply a little with an old cloth 
or brush,and quickly rub toa brilliant finish 
—and it’s done. Nothing in it to burn or 
explode. Perfectly safe for any one to use. 


Screw-Top Cans 15 Cents 


Ask your grocer to-day for Satin Gloss — 
the improved stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO.., Portland, Maine. 


















150 to 200 














LOOKS and tastes Cups 
like Wore to the 

possesses a value 

that coffee doesn't. Pound, 

Made from wheat, the 20 Cents. 

grain that contains 


every element that the 
human system needs. 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


The great, nourishing, satisfying food drink adapted 
to use by all, old and young. A few days’ use will con- 
vince you of its great wort Get it of your grocers. 





| Boil hard 5 minutes. | 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 

















1300) were placed by us in good positions. 


Good Positions 
For Burdett Graduates 


During the past year all recent graduates, former graduates and students (over 


the College for which we did not have graduates or students. 
The courses of study at Burdett College are: Applied B 
ment, Business, Shorthand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal and Advanced F: inishing. 


New Students Admitted Every Monday. View Book Free. 


‘BURDETT COLLEGE 


18 Boylston St., Cor. Washington St., Boston 
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There were 1600 more positions offered 


and M 
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Sample on Request 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ROYAL 






in quan- 
tity and is true economy 
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gripping the coverlets of her bed 





HEN Richard Bolton 
was taken before Es- 
quire Jones that August 


afternoon on the charge of horse- 
stealing, no one appeared to ~~ 





have made himself responsible for Dick Bolton’s 
appearance at any court. So he was taken to 
Towanda and remanded to the county jail. At 
the September term of the court his trial came 
on. The evidence against him was overwhelm- 
ing. He could not controvert it. His only 
excuse was that, although he had taken the 
horses without leave and sold them as his own, 
he had done so while under the influence of 
liquor, and was consequently not responsible 
for his conduct. But the court would 

not accept that excuse, nor would the 

jury, and he was convicted and sen- 

tenced to two years of solitary confine- 

ment at hard labor in the state prison at 
Philadelphia. 

It is one of the sad and deplorable con- 
sequences of crime that the punishment 
of the criminal bears usually as severely 
upon his innocent family as upon him- 
self. It is true that Richard Bolton, 
when at liberty, was no more likely to 
take care of his family than when con- 
fined by law. But the disgrace of his 
punishment was just as keenly felt by 
his wife and child as if he had been one 
of the most irreproachable of husbands 
and fathers. 

Mrs. Bolton sank rapidly as a result 
of the blow. As she had never been 
physically strong enough to perform the 
tasks that the wife of a penniless drunk- 
ard must perform, so her health had 
given way while she was still young. 
Abandoned by her own family because 
she had persistently refused to give up 
the husband who had proved himself 
utterly regardless of her health and 
comfort, she had no one on whom to 
rely; indeed, a drunkard’s wife is 
never likely to have many helpful 
friends. 

Paul was her only comfort. Gentle, 
helpful, loving, as he always was, he 
became the one source of strength that 
stayed .and animated her through the 
sad and bitter years. Yet he was a 
source of sorrow as well. He was an 
albino. She loved him no less on 
that account, but rather more; and 
because she loved him so much, and 
pitied him so much, she suffered with 
him. Gazed at, ridiculed, and ostracized 
on account of his appearance, he rebelled 
at the disfigurement for which he was 
not responsible, but which, as far as he 
could see, must always remain. He 
had no companions of his own age 
because other children, fearing ridicule 
by their fellows, would not play with 
- him. 

When he was seven years old, his 
mother had sent him to the village 
school. At the end of three days, tormented 
beyond endurance by thoughtless children, he 
had come home, flung his First Reader and his 
dinner-pail far from him, and buried his burning 
face in his mother’s lap; together they had 
sobbed out their grief at his misfortune. Hence- 
forth she was his only teacher, as he was her 
only comfort. 

But in the sad days that followed her hus- 
band’s arrest, even Paul’s constant help and 
tender ministrations were not enough to keep up 
her health or spirits. Each day found her drag- 
ging herself more and more slowly round her 
cottage, until there came a day when she did not 
even rise from her bed. A kind-hearted woman 
from an adjoining farm came morning and even- 
ing to “‘look a little after Mis’ Bolton” ; but for 
the rest, Paul was her only nurse and compan- 
ion. 

It was apparent that things could not go on 
very long in that way. The sick woman 
required more efficient care than either Paul or 
Mrs. Batt could give her ; the garden was getting 
thin; the poormasters were grumbling about 
giving further outside relief; and cold weather 
with its many necessities was coming rapidly 
on. 

To such a situation there could be only one 
end, and Mollie Bolton foresaw it. It came on 
a day in late October. ‘Two poormasters, accom- 
panied by Lyman Gifford, came to her cottage 
one afternoon. 

Lyman Gifford owned the house in which she 
lived, and the garden that surrounded it; and 
out of the weekly dollar that the poor-district 
doled out to her, he demanded and received first 
of all his weekly rent. Moreover, he owned the 
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bordered the highway on 
both sides for a mile, and 
the big white farmhouse 
half-way on the road to 
Redstone. He owned the 
forest-covered slope that 
reached back toward the 
foot-hills of the Moosic range, and he owned the 
stream above the Redstone Falls. Gifford was 
rich, but he was hard and niggardly, and no 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


“RICHARD IS MY HUSBAND, 


penny ever escaped him that rigid economy, or 
grinding oppression, or selfish foresight could 
draw into his purse. 

“If Lyme Gifford ever expects to get into the 
kingdom of heaven,” said Hamilton Polley once, 
“he’ll have to begin pretty soon givin’ some of 
them farms away, and unloadin’ himself of a lot 
of meanness and stinginess; and if he does get 
there, they’d better look out; first thing they 
know, he’ll be ownin’ the golden streets and 
sellin’ ’em out in chunks at a profit of ten per 
cent.” 

So Lyman Gifford arrived with the poor- 
masters. Mrs. Bolton was alone in the house 
when they knocked at her door; she was sitting 
propped up in her bed, trying to sew. She knew 
their errand. They had come to tell her that she 
must go to the poorhouse. Very well, she was 
ready to go—on one condition. 

They asked what that was. 

“That my son shall go with me.” 

Her demand was evidently not in accordance 
with the program of the poormasters. Mr. 
Hodgson, the spokesman, began to explain. 

“We had thought,” he said, “to place the boy 
in another home, where he might have good 
surroundings and learn habits of industry. 
fact, Mr. Gifford here has agreed to take him, 
free of expense to us, and give him a certain 
amount of schooling, and teach him the work of 
the farm. Am I right, Mr. Gifford?” 

“Quite right. 


nered little woman can hold at bay three resolute 
men. 
fear, Mrs. Bolton said, “I will not go anywhere 


°@beALBINO. 


— 


InTen Chapters 
Chapter Two .% 


In| 


I will feed him, and clothe him | 
also, and teach him to be frugal and industrious.” | 
It is wonderful how a frail, sick, sweet-man- | 


With a determination born of love and | 


unless my boy goes with 
me. There are reasons why 
he needs me, and why I 
need him; we must not be 
separated.’’ 

“But, my dear woman,” 
protested Mr. Hodgson, “it 


is for the boy’s own good | 


that we want to place him elsewhere. We 
wish to save him from the—a—a—disgrace of 
having been to the poorhouse. We wish to 





MR. POLLEY, AND I CAN’T—" 


inculcate in him a love for honest labor, so that 
| he may not follow in the unfortunate footsteps 
of his—a—a —” 

And there she interrupted him : 

“T will not listen to attacks on the character 
of my husband. So far as Paul is concerned, 
my mind is made up. He shall go to the poor- 
house with me, or I will not go. If I must 
leave this house, I am quite willing to be taken 
into the road and die there; but I will be sepa- 
rated from my son only by death.” 

No one could doubt that she meant exactly 
what she said. The two poormasters looked at 
each other, and then at Mr. Gifford. 

**We will hold a consultation,” said Mr. Hodg- 
son, “and advise you later.” 

The three men went out to the porch and 
closed the door behind them. They were satisfied 


the poormasters nor Mr. Gifford wished to let her 


starve or die.of exposure at the roadside. More- 
over, Lyman Gifford wanted his house. He had 
already rented it to a responsible person. There- 


fore he gave up the plan of taking Paul, and the 

supervisors of the poor surrendered. When they 

came back into the house, Mr. Hodgson said: 
“We have taken your wish into consideration; 

| Mrs. Bolton, and against our better judgment 

| and the interests of the town, we have decided 

|to permit the boy to go with you to the poor- 

| house.” 
“Thank you. 

ready 9” 

| “To-day is Thursday. 

do?” 

“T shall be ready on Saturday.” 

The men took their leave. Mollie Bolton sat 





When do you wish me to be 


How will Saturday 


: fl rm 








that Mrs. Bolton would not yield; and neither | 


| 








until she heard the wagon rattle 
away; then she fell back on her 
pillow and sobbed as she had 
done that day when the constable 
came from Bradford County and arrested her 
husband. 

Almost within a stone’s throw of the Bolton 
house the poormasters and Lyman Gifford met 
the Redstone stage. Paul was on the seat with 
the driver. He had been helping Jacob Batt 
pick up cider-apples, and was going home with 
the wages of his labor in his pocket, when Ham- 
ilton Polley overtook him, and asked him, as he 
had done many times before, to ride. Paul had 
a genuine affection for Hamilton Polley. The 

stage-driver was the only person in 
Redstone township, aside from his 
father and mother, who ignored the boy’s 
physical misfortune, and treated him as 
a friend and an equal. 

It occurred to Mr. Hodgson that it 
would be proper to acquaint the boy 
with the arrangement that had just been 
made. He signaled the driver to stop, 
and said to Paul: 

“We have made an arrangement with 
your mother by which she is to go to 
the poorhouse, and we have decided to 
let you go with her.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Paul, not knowing 
just how he should receive the news. 
“Thank you, sir.” 

“And as she is to go on Saturday, 
you had better stay at home now and 
help her get ready.” 

“Ten, oe.” 

The poormasters were about to drive 
on when Polley remarked, “Did you 
say Saturday? Pretty short notice, 
ain’t it?” 

“Plenty of time,” responded Lyman 
Gifford, “for them to get what things 
they have together.” 

“They haven’t much, that’s so,’’ said 
Polley. “Couldn’t get much back rent 
out of them things on a landlord’s war- 
rant, could ye, Lyme? Rented the place 
to somebody else, haven’t ye?” 

“*T have.” 

“New family going in on Monday, 
ain’t they ?”’ 

“Yes, on Monday. 
you Pp 

“Little more eaconomical fer the 
deestric’ to get the Boltons out first, 
ain’t it?” 

“That’s neither here nor there,” 
responded Gifford, angrily. “It’s none 
of your business what arrangements the 
poormasters make with paupers.’’ 

“None of my business, Lyme? Well, 
now, I help pay the taxes that goes 
into your pocket for rent for them pau- 
pers, and I’ve got something to say about 
it; and what I say is —” 

But Lyman Gifford did not wait to 
hear anything more. He whipped up 
his horse and left in a cloud of dust. 

Leaning back in his seat, Polley laughed long 
and heartily. 

“You needn’t be afraid of that kind,’’ he said 
to Paul. “Jest catch ’em back of the horns, like 
you do a bullhead, and they can’t sting ye.’’ 

In front of the Bolton house Polley got out 
and tied his horses to the hitching-post. 

“Guess 1’ll go up to the house,” he said, “and 


What’s that to 


| see if them rapscallions bothered your ma any.” 


But he remained discreetly outside the cottage 
until, in a minute or so, Paul came out and called 
tohim. “Mother wants to see you,” he said. 

She had not quite recovered from her fit of 
weeping when Polley entered the room, but she 
talked to him very calmly. 

“We are going to the poorhouse, Mr. Polley,” 
she said. “And as I may not see you soon again, 
1 want to thank you—and Mrs. Polley as well— 
for all the kindnesses you have done to Paul and 
me, You’ve been very good to both of us.’”’ 

“Now that’s all right, Mis’ Bolton,” protested 
Polley. “You don’t owe me no thanks; and 
Paul’s done me more good with his company 
than I have him. I’m sorry you’ve got to go to 
the poorhouse, but I don’t see no way out of it; 
and they say Mis’ Dibble up there is right kind- 
hearted and competent.”’ 

“We shall not want for food and clothing, 
anyway. Of course it isn’t pleasant to—to — 


| and the poor woman gave way again to weeping. 


If anything stirred the depths of Polley’s 
nature, it was to see a woman shed tears. 

“There now, Mis’ Bolton,” he said, conso- 
lingly. “If there’s any disgrace about it, it 
ain’t yours; it’s Dick Bolton’s. Confound him! 
If I had him here now, I’d lick him till he 
couldn’t holler! Think of it! Him, young and 
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strong, and the best carpenter in Redstone town- 
ship, lettin’ liquor get the best of him till —’”’ 

“Richard is my husband, Mr. Polley, and 1 
can’t se 

“Excuse me, Mis’ Bolton! I didn’t set out to 
say that, but when I think of his good-for- 
nothin’— Excuse me! Goin’ to leave on Satur- 
day, are ye?” 

“Yes, on Saturday.” 

“Well, you just stay right here Saturday after- 
noon till I get back with the mail, and I’ll come 
for ye with my two-seated buckboard. I ain’t 
goin’ to let Lyme Gifford cart ye up there in a 
lumber wagon, and get six shillin’ from the dees- 
tric’ for it, not by a long shot.” 

Polley was as good as his word. He came on 
Saturday afternoon with his two-seated buck- 
board and took Paul and his invalid mother to 
the poorhouse. 

It was not so bad at the poorhouse. The 
superintendent and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dibble, were very kind to the new arrivals. 

In the midst of new surroundings, with cheer- 
ful company, with her wants attended to, Mrs. 
Bolton improved gradually in health until she 
was able to move freely about the house, and 
to give much assistance to the superintendent’s 
wife, who, in turn, appreciated her helpful spirit. 
As for Paul, his arrival at the poorhouse marked 
the beginning of the happiest period of his early 
life. There, he was not subject to gibes and 
sneers and ridicule. His physical peculiarity 
did not draw to him the unkind notice he had 
elsewhere attracted. There were gathered here so 
many who were abnormal,—the lame, the blind, 
the dumb,—so many wrecks cast up by the waves 
of chance or heredity, that a boy with white hair 
and skin and pink eyes did not attract unusual 
attention. He was simply one more unfortunate 
entitled to fellowship with all the others. 

In less than six weeks there was not an inmate 
of the poorhouse who was not glad to claim his 
fellowship, and not a dumb beast on the farm 
that would not respond to his call. He loved the 
eattle and the horses and the dogs, and joined 
helpfully in all the activities of life on the farm. 
But his chief pleasure was in the carpenter’s 
shop. The poorhouse carpenter soon learned 
that his tools were safe in Paul’s 
hands, and thereafter permitted the boy 
to use them freely. Paul watched and 


situation is by no means beyond—beyond redemp- 
tion. Listen, now! Some day, no doubt, you’ll 
go to the big city. And there are men in New 
York, very skilful men, scientists, chemists, and 
such, who can make your white hair a bonny 
brown, and your skin as tawny as mine, and 
your eyes—well, I do not mind me now of any 
method by which the color of the eyes may be 
changed, but modern science has done wonderful 
things. No doubt you could be transformed till 
your own mother wouldn’t know you.” 

Paul sat, with clasped hands, enraptured with 
the vision spread out before him. 

“Mr. McTavish!” he exclaimed. “O Mr. 
McTavish, are you sure? Are yousure? Why, 
that would be—would be—heaven !”” 

“Oh, yes, lad! I dare say it could be accom- 
plished, but it would take a powerful lot of rub- 
bing and powdering ; yes, and money, money.” 

“How much money, Mr. McTavish? How 
much?” Paul had risen to his feet, and stood 
facing the old man, breathless and eager. 

“Oh, that I cannot say. The matter of a hun- 
dred dollars maybe, maybe more.’”’ 

“Then I will get the hundred. dollars, Mr. 
MeTavish. I shall get it! I will get it!” 

Paul stood erect, and threw his arms into the 
air, as if already throwing off the burden that 
had oppressed him and borne him down. 

“God prosper ye, lad.” 

So a new hope dawned for Paul. 
hour he had one great ambition. 


From that 
It filled his 


to-morrow, Ruth By 

Allen!’’ called 
ample Mrs. Dennis, as 
she backed her slow way 
down Ruth’s garden path to 
the front gate. She took such 
pains to make her voice sound 
cheerful that it sounded rather 
alarming instead. Mrs. Dennis 


i EN good-by till 
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studied all the work that went on. 
Whenever a pipe was laid, or a door 
was hung, or a farm machine was 
repaired, he watched or helped in the 
work, and was not satisfied until he 
understood how it was done. One day 
he took a lock apart and put it together 
again, and he repeated the process until 
he understood the mechanism of it so 
thoroughly that with the proper tools 
he could have made a lock without 
difficulty. 

Winter came, and the poor-farm fields 
were knee-deep with drifted snow, and 
the wind howled round the corners of 
the buildings. But inside the poorhouse 
it was warm and comfortable. The old 
men gathered in their quarters about 
the hall stove and told stories of their 
boyhood, and the old women sat and 
gossiped, and sewed carpet-rags or 
pieced quilts. Alexander McTavish 
got the children together twice a day 
and instructed them in the rudiments of 
learning. 

Mr. McTavish had been a school- 
master in his day, but illness and old 
age had overtaken him before he began 
to lay by anything, and the poorhouse 
became his necessary refuge. He ad- 
mitted also to those whom he took into 
his confidence that lingering too long 
over the cheering cup had not a little 
to do with his misfortune. But he 
was able to teach the children of the 
poorhouse much. To Paul, especially, the win- 
ter’s instruction was a godsend. The boy had 
a passion for study, and “Sandy” MeTavish 
stimulated and satisfied it. Many an hour they 
spent together over Goold Brown’s grammar, and 
Mitchell’s geography, and Stoddard’s arithmetic. 

‘**Takes to books,”’ said Sandy to Paul’s mother, 
“like a duck to water. Never have I seen a lad 
wi’ such a capacity for learning.’ 

So they came to be great friends, Paul and 
Sandy. And little by little the old man told the 
boy the story of his life, and in return Paul told 
him the brief taieof his boyhood. Paul’s account 
of his persecution and ostracism appealed strongly 
to the sympathies of the old schoolmaster. 

“They used to call me ‘Pinkeye,’” said the 
boy, “and ‘Gran’daddy Grayhead.’ And when 
two or three of ’em got together, they’d sing : 

“*Pinkeye Paul had a fall, 
His dad got tight, 

So his hair turned white 
In a single night, 

And that’s all!’ 
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None of you notice it here,’’ he continued, “and 
that’s why I’m happy here. But some day I’ve 
got to go out and work for mother, and then it’ll 


be the same old ‘Pinkeye’ and “Poodle-hait’ | 


that it was before; and they’ll throw it up to me 
again that my father’s a drunkard, and a—a 
thief, and all the rest of it, and I can’t stand it, 
Mr. McTavish. I can’t stand it!” 

The old man took half a dozen puffs on his 
clay pipe before he answered : 
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mind by day and his dreams by night. He set 
one goal before him, to be reached, no matter 
what the storm or strife or struggle. When he 
reached it, he would be—like other boys. 

So time ran on. Spring came, and summer, 
and winter once again. But when the second 
fall drew nigh, the old disease with which Mrs. 
Bolton had struggled in the years at the Gifford 
cottage grew once more acute, and on a still Sep- 
tember day, before the shadows of evening had 
fallen, she lay, with her thin hands crossed upon 
her breast, beyond all chance of mortal suffering 
or sorrow, forever at peace. 

Dead at the poorhouse! There are surround- 
ings that make death more tragic or terrible; 
there are none that make it more pathetic. But 
she was loved by the inmates in her lifetime, and 
now in her death they honored her. The old 
clergyman who had known her and ministered 
to her at Redstone came down for the funeral, 
and all the inmates of the poorhouse gathered to 
hear his simple and touching tribute to her 
memory. They buried her in the Redstone 
graveyard, on the hill beyond the village, in a lot 
which had been purchased in better days, and in 
which for many years had lain the body of her 
baby girl. 

And after it was all over, in the late afternoon, 
under a somber sky, Paul rode back to the poor- 
house, oppressed with his first great sorrow and 
the unspeakable loneliness that accompanied it. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





eAUCTION LUNCHEON 


Marion Hill 


“Tell me what I am 
tiie supposed to do,” said 
: ) Ruth, for she had not 
paid much attention to 
the announcement when 

it had been first given out. 
“Why, you prepare a good 
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| i | look as attractive as possible, slip 
1 your card into the box, then take 
it round to the Sunday -school 
grove at about eleven o’clock 
to-morrow and give it to the committee. 
At twelve the lunches are to be auc- 
tioned off, and the boy who is the high- 
est bidder for a lunch has to eat it with 
the girl whose name he finds inside. 
Lands, I’ve seen a young fellow pay as 
high as three dollars for the privilege!’ 

“How do the boys know whose lunch 
is being auctioned ?”” asked Ruth. 

“Oh, they seem to guess,” explained 
Mrs. Dennis, cheerfully and vaguely. 
“Good night again, child; I really must 
run along.” 

Upon the disappearance of this good- 
hearted neighbor, Ruth went slowly into 
the house and wandered through all the 
rooms, taking a last farewell of them. 
Her utmost bravery could not keep the 
tears from crowding to her eyes. 

The sale of the place had left her not 
only homeless, but penniless, for all the 
proceeds had gone to pay her dead 
father’s debts. She freely admitted the 
justice of the sale, but her tender heart 
persisted in clinging pathetically to the 
old belongings. Since babyhood she had 
been brought up to feel that the house 
was all hers; to be forced to give it up 
was hard. 

The inspection was finally over. She 
had closed door after door, had kissed 
the desk at which her father used to 
write, had knelt by the bed by which 











“WHAT A DARLING LITTLE GIRLI" 


was the village postmistress, and if she did 
trouble herself to learn every one’s business, it 
was only in order to do every one a kind turn if 
she could. “I wish you’d thought twice before 
refusing to come over to our house to sleep. I 
hate to think of leaving you here by yourself 
with nothing except sad memories for company.” 

“They are not all sad ones, Mrs, Dennis,” said 
Ruth, bravely. Her black dress made her look 
very pale and slight, and she leaned against the 
door of the big Allen homestead, as if she needed 
its support. “I was very, very happy here while 
father and mother were alive.” She stopped a 


“And this is my last night in the dear old place, 
for the people who bought it wish me to vacate it 
to-morrow.” 
| “T know,” said Mrs. Dennis, promptly. 
| I call them brutes.” 

“For wanting their own property?” asked 
| Ruth, laughing. She was so worn out with 
grief that the laugh sounded as sad as a sob. 





“And 


“By the way,” said Mrs. Dennis, “have you | 


| put up your lunch for the auction to-morrow ?” 
“QO Mrs. Dennis,” Ruth remonstrated, “I 

| haven’t the heart to attend picnics !”’ 

“Picnics fiddlesticks! The lunch is a busi- 


| ness affair got up by the Ladies’ Aid to pay off | 


| the church debt. Mark my words—the minister 
| will be surprised if you refuse to take part.” 


“If that’s the way of things, maybe I’d better | 


| go.” 


“Much better. There’s a good child. If you 


moment to steady her voice, and then continued : | 


her mother had been wont to pray. 
Then Ruth went into her own little 
room, intending further to think out 
her plans for the dreary future. She was to go 
to an aunt in Boston, and stay on sufferance 
with that unsympathetic lady while she sought 
for work. No wonder her home-loving, shy 
heart was wrung. : 
Ruth reopened her trunk, and placed inside it 
a branch of sweetbrier she had brought from the 
garden. ‘I’o think that the fragrant breath of it 
would never again steal to her through the dusk! 
“T am afraid, afraid! How am | to bear it?” 
she cried, and hiding her face in the tray of the 
‘homely old trunk, she burst into a passion of 
tears. 
Very trivial and prosaic was the thing that 
| brotight her back to calmness; she remembered 
the luncheon. 
“Tf somebody is to pay three dollars for it, it 
has got to be worth three dollars,” was her con- 
| scientious thought. She sat up and dried her 
tears, reflecting on the bareness of her cupboards. 
She had cleared them thriftily and purposely for 





lunch for two, box it, make it” 


company for it; she baked a little cake, some 
biscuits, and some cup custards. The fairy who 
watches over a baking, and sometimes turns 
crotchety and spoils everything, was this time in 
her smilingest mood; the dainties came out of 
that oven not only all appetizingly odorous, but 
all in the right bewitching hues. 

“T’ll keep it a symphony in brown and cream 
color,” decided Ruth, gazing at the feast with an 
artistic and appreciative eye, when she had set 
it out on the kitchen table to cool. So she iced 
her yellow cake with chocolate, to match the 
brown and yellow custards and the brown and 
yellow chicken ; and she put chopped figs within 
the buttered halves of her biscuits. 

When she went to sleep she dreamed that 
young Gerald Connor, the post-office assistant, 
had paid the modest sum of seven thousand dol- 
lars for it, and that he had considered the sum 
cheap for the pleasant company it purchased for 
him! 

In the morning, remembering this dream as 
she was packing the box, Ruth both smiled and 
blushed. Would Gerald Connor bid for it? 
That merry and handsome lad was a great favorite 
in the village, and to have him buy any girl’s 
box at the auction would be considered by her as 
a most exciting compliment. 

“Make it as attractive as possible,’’ Mrs. Dennis 
had said. So Ruth hunted for a big white card- 
| board box, and proceeded to pack the dainties in 
| it. She wrapped each thing up in waxed paper, 
and tied to it a little bunch of brown and yellow 
nasturtiums. She put in two damask napkins, 
and for the sake of the cup custards, two silver 
spoons. Except for those spoons, nothing would 
have happened that did happen. 

Attractive’ was a mean and shabby word 
for that gorgeous box of luncheon! Never one 
who cared for the outside look of things, but 
wished them serviceable and appropriate, Ruth 
wrapped her box in stiff brown paper, and tied 
it with stout cord. 

Then she dressed herself in her somber little 
street gown, and took the luncheon to the grove. 
She saw that the chairman of the committee 
looked at it without approval when he took 
charge of it, and although she did not know why 
at the time, she understood fully later on. 

The grove was well filled with gay boys and 
girls, and Ruth noticed at once that her own 
black frock was out of place among the dresses of 
the other girls, all of whom were in party attire. 
She admired the effect, but could not approve 
the choice, for the grove was on the edge of the 
public road. Then Ruth noticed a subtle little 
something else: the young people, although kind 
to her, were now mentally regarding her as an 
alien. ‘They had sincerely deplored her coming 
departure, but now had already adjusted them- 
selves to the idea of getting along without her; 
and seeing no substantial reasons for including 
her in conversations regarding festivities of the 
future, in which she would have no part, they 
somewhat shut her out. 

Ruth felt the change keenly. Once she had 
held position and place in the village, had even 
been counted as one of the “rich” ones, and had 
always been the center of her little world. Now 
that center was pretty Crissy Dennis. Gerald 
Connor was not the only boy who considered 
rosy-cheeked Crissy as the belle of the grove. 

At twelve o’clock the crowd was augmented 
by many young men and women just let loose 
from store or office. And the auctioning imme- 
diately took place. 

The chairman jumped to the top of a big table, 
and had the lunch-boxes piled round him. 

Ruth hardly heard a word of what was going 
on, so filled with chagrin was she for the plain- 
ness of her box. The others were marvels of 
beauty, and had evidently cost as much money 
as time, for they were all decorated with tinsel, 
and satin ribbons, and tissue-paper flowers, and 
they looked like fairy jewel caskets. Ruth’s lay 
among them as plain and homely as a giant brick. 

The auctioneer tried to get the unattractive 
thing off his hands at once. He picked it up, 
held it aloft as if staggering under its weight, 
and began to coax for bids. 

“How much am I offered for this, gentlemen ? 
Don’t be misled by a plain exterior. Think of 
the good things within! You should feel the 
weight of this prize, gentlemen. Come! How 
much am I bid? Don’t keep me waiting. I’m 
not strong enough to hold it up long. This is 
the chance of your hungry lives! Speak up!” 

All the lads laughed good-naturedly, but none 
of them bid. 

“Oh, well, the best for the last, I suppose,’’ 
said the subtle auctioneer, putting it down and 
taking up another. This other was in the like- 
ness of a basket of pink roses ; streamers of pink 
satin ribbon hung down from the sides, and the 
high handle was topped with a bow the mate of 
which nestled on Crissy’s curly head. “Now, 
gentlemen, what am I offered for this dream of 





| her departure. Only a small uncooked chicken | dawn, for this —” 


and a few other things were left. 


Ruth observed to herself. 
| She set about it at once, and as she moved 
quickly round the spotless kitchen,—very cheery 
with its two bright lamps and its glowing range, 
—she soon found content in being busy. So 
anxious was she that the prospective buyer— 
whoever he might be—should get his money’s 
| worth that she took unusual pains with every- 
thing she did. The chicken looked so small in 


“You should not feel so bad about it, lad. The | fix up your lunch it will keep you from moping.”’ | the commodious oven that Ruth prepared some 


But his poetic eloquence was cut short by a 


“Night or no night, I see I have to cook,” | sudden shower of bids: 


“A dollar 1? 

“And a half!”’ 

“Two dollars!’? This from Gerald Connor. 
Crissy’s color rose and her eyes danced. 

“And a half!’’ 

“Three dollars !”’ 

“And a half!” 

“Five dollars!’’ said Gerald, decisively. 
Noone raised that bid. The basket was handed 





to Gerald, and after a masterly pretense of having 
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to look inside for the name of the maiden with 
whom he was to eat luncheon, Gerald bowed to 
Crissy, and led her triumphantly to one of the 
many little tables that dotted the grove. 

Next, a blue forget-me-not chest of goodies 
appeared in the auctioneer’s hand. Another con- 
scious girl laughed and blushed, and another burst 
of eager bidding began. Then another victor— 
or victim—led another happy partner to another 
table. The bidding went on, with prices ranging 
from two to four dollars, until the grove was 
a-twitter with merry luncheon couples ; and the 
auctioneer’s table had lost all its freight except 
Ruth’s luckless brown-papered box. 

The sight of the poor, neglected article began 
to make her feel faintly ill. It had been tried 
once or twice again in the course of the sales, 
but no one appeared to care for it. Mrs. Dennis’s 
advice to “‘make it look as attractive as possible’ 
had evidently applied more to the outside than 
to the inside—so Ruth was beginning to realize. 
Now she was the only girl left unaccompanied ; 
and she was feeling conspicuous enough to want 
to drop through the earth, when an approaching 
automobile attracted her attention by slowing 
down to a stop in front of the grove. Its one 
occupant, a stout, pleasant-faced man, looked 
smilingly and ehviously at the lunching crowd, 
and at the chairman, who was still standing on 
the table. 

“Can I buy something to eat ?” the man called. 

“Chance of your life!”? shouted the auctioneer, 
holding up his unsalable package. “What will 
you give for this choice opportunity for food ?”’ 

“Fifty cents!’? The purchaser reached into 
his pocket for the coin. 

“Yours !”” 

Jumping out of his car, the buyer ran to the 
table, threw down the coin, grabbed the box, and 
started back to his automobile with the evident 
intention of riding away and eating at his leisure. 

Ruth remembered her silver spoons. 

“Oh, please stay here!’”’ she cried, impulsively. 

“What? Wouldst shirk the gloriousest duty 
of all?”’ cried the gallant auctioneer. 

““What’s the row ?”’ asked the stranger, amia- 
bly, looking from one to the other. 

The auctioneer leaped down from his impro- 
vised platform, and explained the nature of the 
féte; he ended by stripping the cover from 
Ruth’s box and disclosing her card. 

“And this is the young lady right here,” he 
said, by way of introduction. 

The stranger bowed to Ruth. 

“Will you really do me the honor to share the 
lunch with me?” he said. 

Seeing no other way to regain her napkins and 
spoons, Ruth shyly consented ; and the two were 
soon seated at one of the little tables. 

“This is not a lunch; this is a feast,’”’ said the 
man, as Ruth spread it out. First appreciatively 
tucking one of the nasturtiums into his button- 
hole, he attacked the chicken and sandwiches, 
and began obviously to enjoy himself. 

His manners were perfect, for all his infor- 
mality. Many interested glances shot toward 
him, until Ruth felt herself becoming as con- 
spicuous by her prominence as she had been 
before by her loneliness. But she admitted to 
herself that it was extraordinarily pleasant. 

“This is the best cooking I have tasted for 
years,”’ he declared, when he reached the custard 
and cake. “Who do you suppose did it ?’’ 

“T did,” said Ruth. He had been so kind that 
she had lost all her shyness now. Her smile 
made her face very pretty. 

“You? Then I consider you a wonderful 
young person; and I heartily hope my daughter 
will turn out as capable.”’ 

He drew from his pocket the picture of a six- 
year-old child, and showed it to Ruth. 

“What a darling little girl!”” Ruth exclaimed. 

“That’s just what 
she is,’’ agreed the 
father, smiling wistfully 
at the picture. Then 
his face clouded. “She 
has lost her mother,’’ he 
said. 

“Oh, I am sorry !” 
stammered Ruth. “I 
pity you—and your little 
daughter. I know what 
it will be for her because 
I-I —” 

She looked down at 
her black dress, and the 
man understood. He 
reached out and laid his 
hand consolingly upon 
hers. 

“T was afraid so,” he 
said. 

His sympathy was so 
sincere that presently 
Ruth found herself tell- 
ing him the whole story 
of her bereavement, her 
losses, and her uncertain 
future. 


“And what is the 








IN THE ENGINE-ROOM OF 
A SUBMARINE. 


and small. I havea nurse for her, a cook, and a 
maid. Yet she still lacks the most important 
thing of all. You could give it. Will you try? 
These three women that I employ are faithful, 
but they need a head. Your position in my 
house would not be a hard one, but a very im- 
portant one. And the salary is good. Now how 
about this thing? Yes or no?” 

Conquering as imprudent an eager wish to 
answer “Yes,” at once, Ruth faltered : 

“But I don’t know where you live. 
even know your name.” 

““Why, I’m going to live here,’ answered the 
man, genially. “And this is my name.” 

He placed his card in Ruth’s hand, and she 
read “James Eustace,” the name of the buyer 
of her house. 

“Why, I am Ruth Allen,” she said, startled. 


I don’t 





It was his turn to be surprised. His face 
lighted up delightfully. 

“Why, that just settles it !”” he declared. “You 
don’t move out at all, yeu see. You stay where 
you certainly seem to belong, my dear girl. I’ll 
send my servants right down to you for you to 
supervise, if you’ll be so kind. And my baby 
and I will follow in a day or two. You will be 
there to welcome us. It will be like coming 
home. Say that this thing is settled.” 

Ruth dropped her head to the table and broke 
suddenly into tears. 

“This is terrible!”” exclaimed the man, patting 
her shoulder. “Tell me how I have hurt your 
feelings.” 

“You haven’t!” sobbed Ruth, comfortably. 
**You’ve healed them. I’ll try my hardest to be 
what you want.” 


MODERN SUBMARINES 





by Henry. 
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with a bump on its middle and two sticks 


| 


tion, was condemned abroad. 


[ito bem fat cigar floating on the water, | which, although absolutely successful in opera- 


pointing upward, and you have the outward 
appearance of a submarine in surface trim. The 
bump is the conning-tower, and the sticks are 
the periscopes, the ‘‘eyes”’ of this iron-scaled fish. 


A strip of flat deck stretches over its top, aft | Confederate “Davids,” as the submarines of that | 





Again, in 1863, America came to the fore, with 
the first submarine fitted with steam and elec- 
tricity for propulsion. A year later, when the 
Civil War had stimulated inventive genius, the 





for the surface engines lasts, the boat can always 
make more current for under-water work. When 
the boat goes under, it is ventilated by slowly 
exhausting the air-space, and pumping the used 
air overboard ; and the normal pressure of fresh 
air is maintained by releasing the compressed air 
in the storage tanks. The chief expenditure of 
air is not for breathing, but for blowing out the 
ballast tanks in getting the vessel to the surface. 

Naturally, the radius of action for submerged 
cruising is small; the newest of our submarines 
can make one hundred miles under the water, 
and attain a maximum speed of ten knots. Re 
cently a division of submarines cruised from 
Newport to Gloucester, a distance of 190 miles, 
with but two stops. The longest time that any 
one of them remained submerged was twelve 
hours, and the greatest distance run under water, 
fifty-five miles. 

The craft that sail the seven seas are all at the 
mercy of Neptune’s “swats’’ when the wind and 
sea play tag with each other, and people are sea- 
sick ; but the submarine dodges bad weather by 
gently gliding to the bottom, where not even a 
zephyr disturbs the gloomy waters. Solid com- 
fort is there, fresh air and good light for reading; 
piping hot soup is served from the electric stove, 
and the current heats the radiators that keep all 
hands pretty warm. When night comes, every 


| one but the watch serenely seeks his bunk. 


Above, the tempest may roar and the sea boil, 
but seventy feet below this turmoil is peace and 
quiet. In this manner the Snapper, when about 
to enter Boston harbor, escaped a smashing 
storm. Remaining off Boston light-ship, she 
rested on the bottom for twelve and a half hours, 
until the gale was over. 

I said the submarine is like a big cigar. Divide 
its tunnel-like shape into three compartments, 


there is a compass, and the flagstaff supports the | day were called, became the nightmare of the | and you have its interior. Forward are the tor- 


aerial of the wireless. 
destruction is not displayed, and 
there is nothing awesome about 
its exterior. Whatever is mys- 
terious must be within, but your 
imagination is stunned, for this 
giant porpoise has not even an 
honorable name to be remem- . 
bered by—simply a_ prosaic 
number lettered on its conning- 
tower, just like any common 
canbuoy.* No wonder the am- 
phibious rimester sang : 
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“Only a number, not even a name, 
How shall posterity hear of my 
fame? . 
Perhaps it may still live after the 

grave 
In the name of an ironclad sunk 
*neath the wave.” 


When I was a boy at school, I 
made a trade with another boy ; 
for a book of stamps, two rabbits, 
and a fish-hook, 1 became the 
delighted owner of Jules V erne’s 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea.” Going home ] 
began to read about the Nautilus 
and doughty Captain Nemo; 


Its tremendous power of | Northern fleet. 


The stately Housatonic sank, 
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SUBMARINES IN A BATTLE. 


with my eyes glued to the book, imagining that | torpedoed, but dragged the attacking submarine 
I, too, was under the sea, I fell through a coal- | with her to the bottom. 


hole. When I made my first under-water cruise, 
I remembered Jules Verne, and the thrashing I 
received for tumbling down the coal-hole and 
tearing my trousers. } 

Now, Jules Verne was not a visionary, ahead 
of his time; his vivid imagination plus the early 
development of the first submarines brought forth 
his prophetic novel. The history of the sub- 
marine is old. Never satisfied with locomotion 
on the earth’s surface alone, human beings have 
for centuries imagined themselves flying through 


or journeying under the | 
| as the Holland boat. 
of the diving-bells of | 


sea. Aristotle tells us 
Alexander the Great, 


Tyre, in 332 B.C. 
the first real submarine 
was constructed by a 
Dutch physicist, named 
Cornelis van Drebbel, 
who began his experi- 
ments in 1620. It was 
made of wood; twelve 
oarsmen propelled the 
craft; which could stay 
submerged for several 
hours. 

After the Hollander’s 
work, submarine designs 


eral countries; during 
the seventeenth century, 
seven different craft 
were launched. But the 
honor of constructing the 
first practicable  sub- 
marine able to give 
uncontestable results 
belongs to the United 


nature of the work you will try to find?’ the | States. Bushnell was the inventor. His craft, 


man asked, when Ruth had finished her story. 
“T should like to teach. I love children so.’’ 
“Do you know why I am here to-day ?” 
“Why, no.” 


a hand-power affair, the Turtle, attempted during 
the War of Independence to blow up an English 
frigate in the harbor of New York. Robert 
Fulton, the maker of the first steamboat, spent 


“Of course not. I’ll tell you. I wanted to| years in perfecting his submarine, Nawtilus, 


find a gentle, competent young girl to be friend 
and guardian to my little daughter, whom I am 
bringing into the country because she is so frail 


* American submarines were identified by regular names, 
usually those of sea animals. The names have now been 


| done away with, and letters and numbers substituted. 


were announced in sey- | 


| the submarine seriously. 


used during the siege of | 
But | 





So much for the early history of submarine navi- 
gation. The naval man has always been a con- 
servative, and it was not until lately that he took 
“You can’t seeand you 
can’t breathe under water, and if you could, a sub- 
marine boat would only bea toy,”’ was the verdict 
of the world. The vivid imagination of the Gallic 
mind saw the possibilities of this new engine of 
war, and the French navy is the one that has 
practically developed under-water warfare. But 
at the same time, Mr. Holland, an American, 
labored hard to perfect his submarine, now known 
His struggles were severe, 
and it was only as an old man that he saw the 
Navy Department accept his designs, which laid 
the foundation of the present American type. 

Here is an account—freed from technicalities— 
of the workings of a submarine. A submarine 
has to run on the surface for long periods, cruis- 
ing, searching for the enemy. With the hostile 
fleet close by, porpoise-like she dives and dis- 
appears in the sea. The vessel is submerged by 
steering and not by sinking, for she is always 
buoyant ; in other words, a submarine is pushed 
down into the sea to the desired depth by her 
propelling machinery helped by the horizontal 
rudders. For surface-cruising, the motive power 
is gasoline; in the newest boats it is heavy oil. 
The combustion engines turn the propellers just 
as on any surface boat, and the air comes in 
during fair weather through the conning-tower 
hatch and ventilators, and during rough weather 
through an air-pipe, high above wave and spray. 
The radius of a submarine is greater than people 
suppose—five thousand miles, in the case of those 
which are now building for the navy. The 
Salmon made the passage from Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, to the Bermudas and return under her 
own power, and the Swedish submarine /7ralen, 
that is, the Whale, voyaged quite independently 
from Spezzia in the Mediterranean to Sweden— 
the longest cruise yet made by a vessel of her type. 

When below the surface of the water, the sub- 
marine cannot employ her gasoline-engines be- 
cause of the limited air-supply. So electricity is 
used to work the motor that turns the propeller 
when the engines are disconnected. The electric 
motor also acts as a dynamo that can renew the 





power of the storage cells, and as long as the fuel 


pedo-discharge tubes that shoot out the deadly 
whiteheads. There, also, are the motors and the 
gear that lift the doors in the nose of the subma- 
rine when the torpedoes are fired. Above, are 
the telephone instruments for the submarine 
signal-bell; through them the chug! chug! of 
the passing steamers can be heard—a help in 
escaping collision. In the center compartment 
are the conning-tower, the place for the captain, 
the periscopes, diving mechanism and their gages. 
The eyes of the submarine are the periscopes, 
marvels of optical science. By means of prisms 





PLACING A TORPEDO IN THE TUBE. 


and mirrors the prospect above water is reflected 
downward, and the submarine commander can 
instantly find his bearings virtually with the 
same ease as if on the surface. 

Aft are the gasoline-engines and the motors 
that drive the twin screws; rheostats, meters, 
air-compressors, and “gadgets” of all kinds line 
the sloping roof and sides—a maze of machinery 
intelligible only to the expert. ‘The middle com- 
partment gives more elbow -room, and is the 
living-room and kitchenette. A small cuddy 
near the ice-chest serves as the china-closet, and 
holds the pots and pans ; close by is the electric 
stove. The ditty-boxes, where Jack keeps his 
light belongings, are stowed about the walls. 
Here is usually a text-book from a correspondence 
school, for the modern sailor looks ahead and 
aims at a higher rating. The folding bunks are 
triced up, and most of the housekeeping outfit is 
hidden until the next meal. 

The crews of Uncle Sam’s submarines are 
always volunteers, usually gunners’ mates— 
picked men, fearless, and clear-headed. Once 
in a submarine, they stick to it, for it means a 
steady station, a touch of home life, maybe a 
cottage on the beach. Then there is the fascina- 
tion of the game, of taking a chance, and the 
comradeship that goes with small craft. There 
is no formality; it is all a day’s work, intel- 
ligent and scientific; there is no growling old 
captain to say that the buttons on the blue shirt 
are non-regulation ; the uniform is dungarees and 
sweaters. Then there is the extra five dollarsa 
month, and each dive means another dollar. The 
extra pay does not compensate the men for the 
probable dangers of submarine service, but is 
rather a balm for its discomforts. Of course, 
each flotilla has a mother ship, where the crew 
live when not cruising ; nevertheless, the service 
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is hard. 
in winter it is a veritable ice-box. 

‘The upper deck has been cleared, the men are 
knocking down the navigating bridge and sending 
down all the parts that may interfere with free 
running. Bare and sleek is the deck; noth- 
ing is left to cut the water but the periscopes, and 
those, our eyes below the ocean, we need. The 
skipper takes a last survey of the open, and slides 
down the hatch ; as the conning-tower closes, the 
motors begin to hum, 

From the conning-tower the captain cons the 
submarine. ‘The steering-wheel works the verti- 
cal rudder just as in any other craft; in running 
on the surface, a submarine uses the same meth- 
ods and appliances as other ships. Even when 
running submerged, she follows the same meth- 
ods, except that the observations are made 
through the periscopes. Close to the conning- 
tower opening is the diving helmsman. He 
works the horizontal rudder that steers the boat 
up and down ; the depth of submersion is recorded 
by the dial of the pressure-gage. Water is let 
into the trimming tanks; that lowers the buoy- 
ancy of the vessel, which is registered by gages. 
The submarine is now ready to dive. 

“TDive, ten!”? comes from the conning-tower ; 
that means that we are to be submerged ten feet 
below the surface. The periscopes show a clear 
field ahead—just some smoke in the offing; the 
distant vibrations of a steamer’s propeller are 
registered by the telephone. There is a gentle 
dropping of the bow, you notice a faint inclina- 
tion in the boat, and you hear the hissing air 
being driven from the tanks as they are filled. 

You may feel a perceptible pressure on your 
ear-drums, especially if you look at the diving- 
dial, which stimulates the imagination. But 
really, it is only like being in a subway full of 
machinery, except that the air you breathe is 
fresh. And there is nothing to tell you that you | 
are under water—no port-holes through which | 
to search for coral castles or sunken galleons, | 
treasure-laden, and you cannot play Captain 
Nemo, even to yourself. Disappointment is 
filling your mind; you regret having had no 
peculiar experiences—no hair-raising sensations. 

“Rise!” ‘The dial of the pressure-gage drops 
gradually to zero, the water gurgles in the trim- 
ming tanks, driven out by the compressed air. 
Slowly the boat is coming to the surface. The | 
skipper throws open the conning-tower, the 
sun peeps through, and once more you are above 
water. 

The submarine, although in itself a floating | 
magazine, 1s, with ordinary care, as safe as any | 
surface ship. Carelessness on the part of the | 
crew and poor construction in the boat have been | 
the primary causes of the disasters of the past. | 
The English, who have taken chances impru- | 
dently, have been particularly unfortunate, and | 
have lost several submarines and their crews. In | 








the French navy, submarines have done splendid 
work, and probably have set the pace for the 
world. But carelessness and Gallic enthusiasm | 
have cost many lives. Most of the bigger navies 
except the American have had their quota of | 
accidents. ‘There have been some narrow escapes 
in our submarines, but the skill and high intelli- 
gence of the men have conquered many dangers, 
and not a ship has been lost. 

The new Edison storage-battery, and the Diesel | 
oil-engine, using crude oil, will in the future | 
minimize, if not remove, the danger of explosion 
and of the formation of the deadly chlorin gases | 
from the mixture of sea-water with battery gases 
from the accumulators. 

The great example of heroism on a sinking 
submarine was given by the Japanese. There is 
nothing in the history of submarine navigation 
to parallel the high courage and devotion to duty 
shown by Lieutenant Sakuma while his command 
was slowly settling on the bottom of Hiroshima 
Bay. That courageous officer kept a complete 
journal of the causes of the sinking, and of the 
efforts made to get the submarine to the surface. 
As the poisonous gas was slowly killing the crew 
one by one, Sakuma, under the dim light from 
the conning-tower, for the fuses had all burned 
out, wrote his technical diary, in which he made 
this last entry: “I earnestly beseech his majesty 
to grant me forgiveness, and to succor the fami- 
lies of my comrades and men who have lost their 
lives in this perishing boat. This is my only 
wish. 12.30p.m. It is with the utmost difficulty 
that I can breathe.” 

Now what can the submarine do? It has rev- 
olutionized naval warfare, and made blockades 
like that at Santiago impossible. A great fear 
and a new one has been injected into the minds 
of the people of the big ship. The weaker nation 
has been given a weapon that costs little, but is 
always efficient. Fifty submarines and some | 
fast cruisers to protect them could hold the 
Philippines for us without the help of the fleet. 

In peace, never has a sham attack failed. 
Imagine a battle-ship trying to find the knobs of | 
the periscopes of the attacking submarine. In| 
the daytime it would be done only by sheer luck, | 
at night it would be impossible. During ond 
recent summer manceuvers off Newport, the sub- 
marines captured everything in sight. At ten | 
minutes past four in the morning the enemy was | 
reported to the submarines; at two minutes of | 
five the armored cruiser Washington was twice 
torpedoed and sunk by the Grayling—theoretic- 
ally of course. 

A new method of attack has been devised | 














right in our own submarine flotilla that proves | station in a cart. No one in the neighborhood | with the other young cattle on May ist, but let | you, boys,” he said. 
theabsolute trustworthiness of the boat of modern | had seen this kind of heifer before. Our | her stay at her pen in the west barn. But on | own devices a while. 


| beyond the reach of projectile. 


| the end of that time came the 


|then called Canada West. 


submarines, one directly over another—the upper- 
most with periscope exposed. ‘Ihe others, keep- 
ing their positions by means of the marine bell, are 
In one case, the 
upper submarine, submerged to a depth of fifteen | 
feet, directed the two beneath for two hours. In | 
obedience to signal, the submarines rose in the 
designated positions, ready for attack. 

Had the Japanese possessed modern subma- 
rines in the recent war, they could have des- 
patched the entire Russian fleet in a day in the 
roadstead of Port Arthur. The torpedo is no) 
longer an experimental toy, but a dangerous | 
weapon, accurate at ten thousand yards. But | 
no such distance is needed for the submarine. 
It can approach unseen within ten miles on the 
surface; then it dives, and at three hundred 
yards, particularly in a running sea or fog, no 
eye can find its periscope. And at this distance 
a drive from its torpedo-tubes is pointblank 
work, and means the end of the big dreadnought. 

Nor has the submarine reached its highest 
development. It is getting larger and speedier, 
and its radius of action, is increasing. Great 
Britain projects a boat that can cross the ocean 
—a ship of one thousand tons’ displacement, 
simply a bigger hull, more habitable, with larger 
engines and more fuel. The new craft will 
carry guns to defend herself from the swift 
destroyer, so far the only real enemy of the sub- 
marine that has even half a chance—a chance | 








by an aeroplane. And the largest of the present 
British submarines mount two twelve - pound 
guns. Russia intends to go still further, and 
projects a veritable submarine cruiser,—a large 
protected cruiser,—ordinarily a surface vessel, 
but capable of instant submersion, and able 
to steam eighteen thousand miles. Thirty tor- 
pedo-tubes will be her armament, in addition 
to five forty-seven-inch guns. Undetected, this 


new Dick Turpin of the sea could steal into a | 


harbor, and with its magnificent torpedo equip- 
ment put every vessel out of action. Its surface 
speed of twenty-five knots would ensure her 
escape, and her guns at least would keep off the 
little pursuers. 

So naval warfare of to-day is not of brawn, 
but of brain. The modern gun is already the 
master ; no armor made can withstand its attacks 
at present fighting range. In time the armor 
will not be above the water-line, now almost a 
dead-weight, but below, as a protection against 
the stings of the submarines, 

And as the struggle goes on, and naval warfare 
becomes more complicated, and navies more 


costly, the continuous fight for supremacy be- | 


tween the agencies of destruction is only another 
step toward universal peace; for soon man may 
discover a common annihilator, some instrument, | 
possibly some new ray or electrical wave, that | 
will explode the powder in the enemy’s maga- 
zines. Thus war might become impossible. 


SIORIES of thoOLD-HOME: FARM 


E young people at the 
old farm were saving 


up money for school ex- 
penses. As fast as we accumulated 
a few dollars, we put it into the savings-bank 
at the village, six miles away. My own first 
deposit was only three dol- 
lars; but when I brought my 
bank-book home that night, 
and locked it up in my trunk, 
I felt like a prosperous citizen 
of the commonwealth. My 
cousin Addison had nearly 
fifty dollars on his book, 
Theodora had more than 
| thirty, and Ellen had nine- 
teen; but they had been at 
the farm a year or two longer 
than I. For a year and a 
half we were all thrifty. At 





discovery of petroleum in 
the Province of Ontario, 


The “oil fever” raged. In 
Maine a good many farmers, 
storekeepers, and others in- 
vested their savings in the 
new oil-fields. Even the old 
squire was induced to bore 
three wells—from which not 
much petroleum ever tlowed. 

Shortly after his return 
from his last trip to the oil- 
fields, grandfather received a 
letter from a promoter whom 
he: had met in Toronto, in- 
quiring about the business 
standing and solvency of two 
well-known citizens of our 
town who had bought a large 
tract of oil land. One of 
them was the treasurer, the 
other a trustee, of our savings- 
bank. Neither of them was 
wealthy. We did not cer- 
tainly know, of course, that 
they had been using the funds 
of the bank in their speculations; but when the 
old squire finished reading that letter, he said 
that we had better go down to the bank the next 
morning and draw our money. 

When the bank opened the next day, we four 
were there. The treasurer gave us a sharp, 
disturbed look when he saw us file in and ask to | 
close out our accounts. It was well we did close | 
them, for the bank was in a state of semi-insol- 
vency for the next two years, and paid no interest 
on deposits ; but the malfeasance was never made | 
public. The losses were attributed to shrinkage | 
in values on account of “hard times.” | 


We took our money home, and for a week or | her, and hoped to raise a fine calf; but immedi- | 


two were at a loss what to do with it. The old 


| squire then proposed a modest venture in raising | 


Black Dutch Belted cattle, in which New Eng- | 
land farmers were then just beginning to get 
interested. 

“Try an experiment in breeding that new kind 
of live stock,” the old squire said. ‘We have | 
barn room enough. Buy one pure-blooded heifer 
calf, to begin with, and so work up to a graded 
herd of the new breed. I will furnish fodder 


| and go into it with you on shares.” 


Zerah Tompkins, the Long Island breeder, 
charged us $160 for that one calf. It came by | 


rail; and we drew the crate home from the | Little Queen, we did not turn Belted Topsy out | but the old squire dissuaded us. 


Sate ByC.A.Stephens eee. 


Il. WHEN THE SAVINGS-BANK RAN AWAY. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
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PART ONE. 


neighbors, as well as we, thought 
it the most strangely marked calf 
they had ever seen—black all over, 
except for one milk- white belt 
fifteen inches wide round its entire body, just 
behind the fore shoulders. Her very horns were 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





GOING AT A RUN ACROSS THE FIELD. 


black; but she had large, lustrous eyes. Her 
name, “Topsy,” was on a card nailed to the 
crate. But for a long time we called her “the 
savings-bank,”’ since all our savings had gone to 
purchase her. 

We took excellent care of her. She had a 
large stall to herself; and we gave her the best 
the barn and the granary afforded, besides many 


|a titbit from the kitchen and the farmhouse 


cellar. She grew finely, and when she was two 
years old, she was much taller and heavier than 
any of the young Jerseys of her age. 

That spring we looked for an increase from 


ately we had trouble—the same trouble we had 
had the year before with our best Jersey heifer, 
Little Queen, who ran away and hid her calf in 


| the thickets of the north pasture. 
I sometimes think it was owing to the near- | 
| ness of “the great woods” to the old farm that | 


so many of our young cows behaved as they did 
with their first calves. 


ada. From the pastures the cattle could smell 


the unbroken wilderness. Often we would see | 


them stand and sniff contemplatively. 
Warned by what had happened in the case of 


Allround to the north of | 
the farm, the forest stretched away toward Can- | 


In summer a submarine is blazing hot; | type. An approach for attack is made by three | improved somewhat if this destroyer is directed | driving in from work in the field a few days later, 


we found Topsy missing from her pen. We had 
| left the great doors of the barn open. She had 
jumped from her pen, and was not to be found 
about the barns or sheds. None of the women at 
the house had seen her. Addison and I searched 
that night and the next morning in the fields and 
pastures; and in the afternoon Theodora and 
Ellen—equally anxious—went with us to ‘““Dun- 
| ham’s Open” and Stoss Pond meadows, up in the 
woods, but we found neither trace nor track of 
| her. 

Farm work was pressing at the time, but we 
searched yet another half-day, and then hired a 
young neighbor, Willis Murch, who had hunted 
and trapped up in the great woods, to see if he 
could find her. We did not like to use a dog in 
tracking her, lest it might frighten her into stray- 
ing off still farther. 

Willis, however, had no better success than 
we. Our “savings-bank” had run away, with 
all our assets. If they had gone to the Ontario 
oil - fields, they could hardly have disappeared 
more completely. By the fourth or fifth day I 
would have sold out my share for thirty cents on 
the dollar. 
| At daybreak of the sixth morning, however, 
we heard a creature “loo,” and on going out, 
| saw Topsy at the barn door, looking very lank 
and hollow, and evidently wishing to be fed. 
But she was alone, and as we found afterward, 
had hidden her calf far up in the woods, miles 
away, while she came home to get something to 
eat. Atthat season of the year there was neither 
grass in the clearings nor leafy browse in the 
forest. When she ran away, Topsy had not 
reckoned on such a destiiute state of things. 
She had been starved out, and was conscious 
instinctively that unless she had food for herself, 
she could not furnish nourishment to her calf. 
So she had hidden her offspring, and had come 
home to get her fill of provender and hay. When 
we opened the barn door, she rushed to her pen, 
and for an hour or two ate ravenously, and then 
licked the “salt rock’’ at the end of her crib. 

Naturally, we were much gratified to see her 
back; but the old squire said, “Don’t seem to 
watch her. She will not-stay long. It will not 
do to shut her up. She must 
go back to her calf. Leave 
the barn open. Let her have 
her own way. When she 
goes, you can keep her in 
sight; but don’t let her see 
you. She will not go to her 
calf if she thinks you are fol- 
lowing her.’’ 

Exactly as he predicted, no 
sooner had ‘Topsy eaten her 
fill than with apparent un- 
concern she sauntered out of 
the barn, waited round the 
door a few moments, and 
then walking to the back side 
of the barn, passed out of 
view from the house. Half 
a minute later we saw her 
going at a run across the field, 
through the old “natural 
fruit” orchard, and then up 
the side of the north pasture 
toward the woods. 

Keeping to cover behind 
the east field wall, Addison 
and I gave chase; and I think 
I never had a hotter jaunt, 
for we had to run fast and 
keep out of sight at the same 
time. We crossed “the great 
sheep pasture,” then raced on 
through the woods, all the 
way up to “Adger’s Open,” 
where for several seasons hay 
had been cut for the lumber- 
camps. From the farther 
side of this clearing Topsy 
looked back and discovered 
us just as we were emerging 
from the bushes on the lower 
side of it. From that moment 
the game was up, so far as finding that calf was 
concerned. She stopped short, and presently 
strolled back into the clearing, lay down, and 
began chewing her cud. She even pretended to 
draw her head round to her side and go to sleep. 
It was laughable, as well as vexatious. 

We stayed there till long past noon—until we 
were very hungry. Evidently the heifer sus- 
pected that she was watched, for she would not 
stir. 

At last we gave it up and went home, for we 
thought that the poor little calf, hidden in the 
| woods alone, might suffer from hunger, too. 

Our idea now was to make up a search-party 
the next day, go back, and hunt until we found 
Topsy and her calf. But the old squire advised 
against the plan. “She may scent you, or see 
you, and hurry her calf off miles farther into 
the woods,” he said. “It will be safer to let her 
take her own way. There is so little to eat now 
that she will come to the farm again.” 

True enough, four days later Topsy reap- 
peared, at almost the same early hour in the 
morning as before—the hungriest heifer that ever 
was! ‘That calf taxed her heavily for milk. She 
| ate steadily for two hours. 
| ‘This time we meant to follow her more craftily ; 
“She will outwit 
“Better leave her to her 

Treat her kindly. Give 
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her plenty to eat. Win her confidence. Later, 
when her calf is older, and she begins to think 
it is time to wean it, she will fetch it to the barn 
of her own accord, as Little Queen did.” 

It was irksome for us thus to wait on Topsy’s 
whims. We wanted to see that calf and find 
out whether it looked like its mother, and if our 
savings bade fair to be doubled that summer. 
It was worth at least a hundred dollars, as we 
reckoned. However, we concluded to take the 
old squire’s advice and be patient; and twice 
more Topsy came home for rations. The last 
time was one rainy morning about May 20th. 
After eating her hay and meal, and licking 
the salt stone, she started for the woods, as 
before. 

“ Good-by, savings-bank, for another four 
days,” Ellen said with a laugh, as she saw Topsy 
hasten across the north pasture. “How I wish 
I could see that little bossy! I suppose it is 
dreadfully lonesome while its mother is gone.’’ 

But instead of being gone four days that time, 
Topsy was gone hardly four hours. Between 
twelve and one o’clock, when we had come in 
from the field and were at table, we heard a truly 
fearful noise—a distressed bellowing, that was 
well-nigh one continuous roar of frantic bawlings 
and “looings.”’ 

**What in the world is the matter at the barn !’’ 
the old squire exclaimed. “Run out, boys. An 
ox must have choked himself.” 

Addison rushed forth, I followed him, and all 
the rest of the family came after us. 

There was Topsy on the barn floor, bawling as 
if mad, with the oxen “‘looing’” in sympathy. 
Even the pigs down in the barn cellar squealed. 

The heifer had a broken, bleeding horn ; one of 
her nostrils was slit open; on her left side there 
were three gory scratches, more than two feet 
long; and she looked fearfully rumpled and 


muddy. 

“QO Topsy!” Ellen exclaimed. “You poor 
thing! What ails you?” 

“Something has attacked her or her calf,” the 
old squire said. “Bear, probably. She has had 
a terrible battle. She has come home to get 
help.” 


Addison ran for his gun. I got mine, too; we 
loaded them in haste with buckshot. Topsy, 
meanwhile, ran about as if demented. When 
she saw Addison and me hastening across the 
field, toward the woods, she came racing after us 
so impetuously that at first I was almost afraid 
she would attack us; but she merely coursed 
along behind us. In fact, she was so exhausted 
that she staggered as she ran. 

By this time we knew the route she followed 
pretty well; she had come and gone so many 
times that her tracks showed here and there. 

The old squire came after us, and with him 
the girls and one of the hired men. We reached 
Adger’s Open, crossed it, and went on for a 
hundred rods, perhaps, to another smaller open- 
ing by a brook. There was no need to search 
farther. Thickets of rank raspberry briers and 
of angelico, now dead, had grown along the brook. 
For a hundred feet round, all this dry stuff was 
smashed flat, and spattered with blood. Tufts 
and wads of black hair lay scattered about. The 
ground was torn, not only by the heifer’s tracks, 
but by others that looked like those of a large 


““There’s been an awful struggle here!”” Addi- 
son cried. “They must have fought a long 
while!” 

The old squire and the girls now overtook us. 
Topsy, too, had kept pace with us all the way, 
and now ran about the place, still bawling and 
lamenting. Evidently it was for hercalf. During 
the fight she had somehow lost sight of it. ‘Poor 
Topsy, I am afraid that bear has carried off your 
baby!” the old squire said. “Poor bereaved 
Topsy! You fought hard, didn’t you, but that 
black robber was too strong for you.” 

The girls, pitying her, tried to pet her, but still 
she ran about in distress. 

After searching for half an hour, Addison and 
I went home and summoned Willis Murch, with 
his dog, to track the bear. Willis’s older brother, 
Ben, set off on the hunt with him. They found 
the trail, and later in the day followed it to a dark 
cavity beneath an upturned tree root. 

Their expectation had been that they would 
find the body of the calf or some part of it there, 
and also bear cubs, and that they might get the 
state bounties on a whole family of bears. In- 
stead of an old bear with cubs, what they actu- 
ally found was a large male bear, badly injured. 
The animal had a piece of Topsy’s broken black 
horn protruding from an ugly puncture in the 
under part of his body, and altogether was in a 
much worse plight than the heifer—so nearly 
used up, in fact, that he offered little resistance 
before he was shot. No trace of the calf was to 
be seen. 

The Murch boys did not believe that the bear 
had been able to carry the calf off. He had had 
all he could do, they thought, to drag himself 
back to his den. He had met more than his 
match, and had been worsted in the fight. 

On hearing this report, Addison and I went 
back to Adger’s Open the next morning and 
searched long and diligently, thinking that the 
calf might have run away while the battle was 
raging, and was hiding, half-starved, in the 
woods. But we failed to find it. 

Topsy herself was now at her pen in the barn, 
recuperating from her injuries; and the next day 
the old squire had one of the hired men lead her 
up to the scene of the conflict, in the hope that 





her looing might dispel the fears of the little | or a loup-cervier, might very likely have been 


wanderer, and call it back to her. 
of it, however, and we now gave the calf up for 
lost. If that bear had not got it, some other bear, 


Nothing came | more successful. 


Then came what has always seemed to me the 
strangest part of the story. 


CA RACE we the SUN 


AE snow-squall had 
T swooped suddenly 
upon Dana Pearson 
and Pedro Salinas, his 
mestizo guide. A thick 
cloud, rolling down the mountain, 
had wrapped them in such a blinding 
whirl of feathery flakes that the young 
American could barely see the half- 
breed only ten feet ahead. Both stood 
still. Dana did not object to a short 
halt ; a tramp of ten miles over Andean 
trails had taken the spring out of his 
muscles. But Pedro, despite the heavy leathern 
money -bag slung from his left shoulder, was 
apparently as fresh as when they left Uyuni. 

Down the gorge blew the squall, and left the 
blue sky cloudless. The two wayfarers started 
on again. Pedro stepped on a slope of ice, snow- 
sprinkled, like glass flecked with flour. He 
slipped, and sawed the air wildly with his 
arms in an effort to regain his balance. But 
the heavy bag was too much for him; he 
slid over a ledge eight feet high, and 
brought up with a thud. Dana heard a 
sharp snap, followed by a stifled groan. 

“Are you hurt, Pedro?” he cried, anx- 
iously. 

“Si !2’ grunted the Indian. 

A little way back the cliff was not so steep, 
and Dana scrambled down. Pedro lay with 
his right leg doubled under him. His ankle 
was broken. 

For eight months the American engineer 
had been acting as manager at Chuquisaca, 
the silver-mine for which he had previously 
looked up power sites. Among his duties 
was the handling of the company funds. 
The last week of each month, accompanied 
by Pedro, he tramped thirty miles to Maca- 
quinha, the nearest railway-station, where 
a messenger from the head office in Callao 
delivered to him Peruvian coin equivalent 
in value to about fifteen hundred dollars, 
On his return to Chuquisaca, Dana de- 
livered this money to the paymaster for 
the payment of the hundred or more 
miners, whose average wage was fifty cents 
a day. 

That winter considerable snow had fallen 
in the Andes at the fifteen-thousand-foot 
level. Just before Dana and the mestizo 
made their August trip, there had been a 
heavy storm; but high winds had blown 
the snow into the ravines, and left the trails 
clear. ‘he days were comfortably warm, 
but at that high altitude the nights are 
always cold. 

Dana and Pedro had met the train at 
Macaquinha at two in the afternoon. Not 
long after dark they had reached Uyuni, a 
little mountain hamlet ten miles along on 
their return journey to Chuquisaca. They 
had gone immediately to the empty hut that had 
been engaged by the company as a rest-house. 
By eight Dana had fallen asleep, while Pedro 
had stood watch; at twelve Pedro, after rousing 
his employer, had gone to sleep himself, and the 
American had taken his turn on guard until four 
in the morning. 

After a hasty breakfast of tea, tinned beef and 
biscuit, they had set out. A full moon had made 
the trail clear, and at dawn they had progressed 
well toward Chuquisaca. It was nine o’clock 
when the Indian’s mishap brought them to a 
standstill. 

It was ten miles back to Uyuni; it was ten 
miles forward to the mine. The engineer did 
not like to leave his crippled companion alone, 
but there was nothing else to do. He decided 
to strike for Chuquisaca, and come back for 
Pedro with carriers and a litter. To his plan the 
mestizo nodded assent. He lay uncomplaining, 
with tight lips, and eyes large with pain. 

Before starting, the American made his guide 
as comfortable as possible. Unrolling Pedro’s 
blanket and spreading it beneath him, he propped 
him against the rock, and covered him with his 
own overcoat. Healso left with the Indian meat, 
biscuit, a tin of water, and the alcohol-lamp, in 
case he should wish to make tea. ‘Then he 
swung the money-bag over his shoulder, and 
hurried off. 

The path ran straight north along the bare 
mountainside above a deep ravine. Dana looked 
back occasionally at the dark, huddled figure 
under the rock. ‘Twice in the past eighteen 
months he had owed his own life to Pedro; the 
thought put wings to his feet. 

After two miles the trail turned at right angles 
up a smaller ravine, which stretched due west, 
and the bottom of which was choked with snow. 
At its lower end, from under a snow arch six 
feet high, a stream fell two hundred feet into 
the main gorge. At that hour in the morning 
the stream was small, for the sun had barely 
begun to melt the drifts that fed it. 

With a backward wave of his hand, and a last 
glance at Pedro fluttering a corner of his 
blanket, Dana began to ascend the ravine. 
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Three | before or behind him. 


miles up he would reach 
the divide, whence it was 
five miles down -hill to 
Chuquisaca. 

The snow-filled bottom 
of the gulch lay close below the 
engineer. He had gone only a few 
hundred feet when suddenly he slipped 
and shot downward. He did his best 
to stop himself. He ground his heels 
against the rock; he caught with his 
hands at the slightest projections ; but 
his attempts were fruitless. The icy 
ledges were too smooth and too steep. He struck 
the snow feet first, and plunged through it. 

The snow crumbled above his head. For an | 
instant he seemed to hang in air. 





struck heavily in about six inches of running | the situation perfectly. 


water on the bottom of the ravine, ten feet below. 





Then he | brain, as he struggled onward. 


directly on his head and hurled him into the 
water, For two or three minutes it formed a 
considerable dam, and so raised the water that 
he had to wade almost waist-deep; then it was 
swept away, and the flood ebbed suddenly. 

It was hard to walk on the slippery rocks 
against the increasing stream, which now 
splashed his knees. In steep places it rushed 
down furiously, and he could hardly keep his feet. 

On Dana stumbled, anxiously scrutinizing the 
sides ; but they were still too smooth. The chan- 
nel was evidently a deep fissure, opened in the 
rock by an earthquake, and filled with débris that 
had washed or rolled into it; the walls slanted 
slightly back, but not enough to enable him to 
climb out, Besides, the snow roof concealed 
their tops. 

Wherever the roof was thin, the atmosphere 
was light blue; wherever the snow thickened, 
the air grew almost black. In two or three 
places, where the arch of snow had slumped, blue 
sky was visible. A bright spot ahead always 
made Dana hopeful of finding a wall that he 


| could climb. Again and again he was disap- 


| pointed. 

Black despair began to cloud the engineer’ 8 
He appreciated 
It was a race for his life 
between him and the sun. The higher the sun 


But for the snow that he had brought down with | rose, the faster it melted the snow on the slopes 


DRAWN BY HARRY C. EOWARDS 


HE PROPPED HIM AGAINST THE 
ROCK, AND COVERED HIM WITH HIS OWN OVERCOAT. 


him, his legs would assuredly have been broken. 

Dana lay half-stunned in the icy water. Its 
chill soon drove him to his feet. He stood ankle- 
deep in the rushing current. His hat was gone, 
but the bag of money still swung from his shoul- 
der. He was bruised and shaken, but his bones 
fortunately were whole. 

The daylight, shining down the hole through 
which he had fallen, showed him his surround- 
ings. He was ina channel with walls of smooth 
rock eight feet apart, and roofed with snow. Up- 
stream yawned a blue-black tunnel, higher than 
his head ; down-stream appeared a similar gloomy 
opening. He was enveloped by a dim, bluish 
haze, caused by the sun shining through the 
snow. 

How could he regain the trail? There was 
the money that must be transported to Chu- 
quisaca; there was Pedro, helpless, awaiting 
his return. He glanced at the walls. Up to 
the snow that arched them they were perfectly 
smooth. 

The water was rising. Masses of slush, pre- 
sumably fallen from the roof, drifted against his 
legs. As the sun rose higher, the snow on the 
mountain slopes would melt more rapidly. In 
an hour the whole tunnel would probably be 
roaring full. He must make his escape long 
before that, or he would be swept down to death 
into the ravine, two hundred yards below. 

To go down-stream would be useless ; the falls 
were not far away, and the walls would naturally 
be higher. Above, Dana would stand a better 
chance of striking some side channel, through 
which he might escape. 
almost half-way to his knees when he plunged 
into the gloomy opening up-stream. 

Bending forward, and keeping keen watch of 
the dripping sides, Dana made all haste. In the 


The water foamed | 








and in the gulches, and the deeper 
grew the torrent that beat against 
him. The tunnel was filling fast. 
Soon the flood would overwhelm 
him, and would sweep him down to 
a quick, dizzy plunge into the fright- 
ful gulf below. His body would 
never be found, and Pedro would 
starve to death. 

Dana drove himself unsparingly 
on. He crawled up steep places, 
where it took all his strength to 
climb and resist the torrent; he 
caught at the bottom with numb, 
torn fingers. Where it was more 
level, he hobbled forward at a 
splashing run. And still the walls 
gave him no hope. 

The bag dragged him back. Its 
weight was terrible. He was 
tempted to cut the strap and let it 
go. What if he were swept away, 
and never found! The company 
might think he had absconded with 
that fifteen hundred dollars. The 
thought tormented him. 

Higher and higher rose the water. 
It beat ever more strongly against 
the exhausted man. 

He slipped, fell, was swept back a 
few yards, braced his heel against a 
rock, and stood up again. Then he 
saw ahead a bright spot that sent a 
glitter down the dancing current. 
As he pushed on, it grew brighter. 
Presently he halted at the foot of a 
deep step in the rock several feet 
high. To ascend it was impossible. 

Overhead the snow roof was very 
thin, and it was quite light. On 
the left wall, three feet above his 
reach, the rock looked scalable. But 
how could he lift himself up to that 
point? The water was almost to his waist. It 
was all he could do to stand against the current, 

Suddenly the flood began to sink. Grateful for 
the respite, Dana could hardly believe his senses. 
Before long the water was below his knees. 

Then he understood, and terror chilled him. 
Somewhere above the step in the rock a falling 
mass of snow bad choked the stream. But it 
would be only for a brief interval. When the 
water rose high enough to sweep away the 
obstruction, the flood would come with a rush, 
tenfold worse than before; he would be torn from 
his feet, and borne down into the ravine. 

Frantically he flung himself up at the ledge. 
His fingers touched it, slipped off. He tried 
again, but did not reach it. Must he perish with 
safety only a yard away! 

He wrenched a flat rock from the bed of the 
stream, and set it against the wall ; on top of it he 
placed another. One more, and he might mount. 

Up the tunnel sounded a murmur; the water 
was coming! 

Dana dared wait no longer. Springing up on 
the rocks, he gave a leap upward, and caught the 
ledge with both hands, just as a mass of foam 
appeared at the summit of the chute. Encum- 
bered with the heavy bag, he could not climb 
very fast. Down came the flood. It boiled 
round Dana’s waist, straightened his body out, 
almost sucked him away. But still he clung 
and climbed. His head touched the snow. Dri- 
ving himself through it, he burst into the dazzling 
daylight. He had won his race with the sun, 
now riding high above in the cloudless blue. 

For several minutes he lay gasping on the bare 
rocks, and recovering his breath and strength. 
As he looked back down the long white gulch 
and thought of the horrible tunnel at the bottom, 
he shuddered. 


weird blue light he was drenched by the spray It was two o’clock before he reached Chuqui- 


to swell the volume of the torrent. 


| of rill after rill, each of which contributed its part | saca and turned the money-bag over to his pay- 
The channel | | master, 


While a rough litter was being rigged, 


was a conduit that drained the entire valley. | he rested. Then he went back with the carriers 


Every drop from the melting drifts above had to | after Pedro. 


pass between those close walls. 
Now and then a part of the arching roof fell | 
Once a huge piece dropped 


| 


Late that night he did a very cred- 
peoreng piece of surgery in setting the half-breed’s 
ankle. After the operation he turned in, and 
slept for fourteen hours. 
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HEN you borrow trouble, you must pre- 
pare to pay exorbitant interest. 
tee begin farming with the idea of being a 
‘‘landed proprietor’’ is to end by being 
merely ‘‘landed.’’ 


Bese man who gives much time to thinking 
of life as a puzzle and a problem is likely 
to forget that it is first of all an opportunity. 
RAsING a boy and breaking him to harness 
is more interesting than raising a colt. 
Moreover, it pays better when it is well done. 


N a recent address, Lord Strathcona dwelt 
on the enormous growth of population in 
western Canada. In illustration, he cited the 
case of Saskatoon. Ten years ago the only 
school there consisted of four or five children 
brought together in a little hut; now it has a 
university with nearly four hundred students. 
EY, ERY little while figures come from South 
America that startle people of the United 
States. For example, Buenos Aires, according 
to recent statistics, has three thousand licensed 
taxicabs flying through its streets every day. 
That is more than there are in New York and 
Chicago together, although the combined pop- 
ulation of the two cities is about five times 
that of Buenos Aires. 
A= of humor is a very ready help in 
trying moments. After having worked 
nearly fifty years for the same company, a 
Boston tugboat captain entered the pilot-house 
the other day for the last time as an employé. 
As the old man picked up his belongings, his 
eyes dimmed. A fellow officer broke the ten- 
sion by remarking, dryly, ‘‘Well, cap’n, you 
knew this wasn’t going to be a permanent job 
when you took it!’’ 


fa official recognition of Santa Claus by 
the new administration at Washington is 
pleasing to all tender-hearted persons. By 
order of Postmaster - General Burleson, all 
letters addressed to Santa Claus will be turned 
over to charitable organizations or individuals 
generous enough to assume a few of the old 
saint’s burdens. It is a custom that has pre- 
vailed in other years, and that has prevented 
no one knows how many heartaches. 


Evsar day on an average ten persons dis- 
appear in New York City—ten persons with 
homes and relatives or friends who take the 
story of their disappearance to the police. 
There are other disappearances that the police 
and public know nothing about. Two out of 
the ten who thus disappear daily are never 
heard from again. How significant these fig- 
ures are of the tragedy, the mystery, the 
cruelty, and the sorrow of a great city! 

HE Panama Canal is not the only new link 

between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Last 
month the United States Fish Commission took 
3,500 live Maine lobsters to Puget Sound and 
set them free. Forty years ago the government 
began to stock Pacific waters with sea food 
from the Atlantic coast, and has kept persist- 
ently at it. We shall probably hear before 
long that in the boundless opportunities of 
the untrammeled West, those Maine lobsters 
have attained a length of six feet and lost 
their unsophisticated color. 
AN eleven-year-old boy deliberately shot a 

playmate with a rifle, after getting from 
the other boy a written and signed permission 
to do the deed. He told the police that he got 
the idea at a moving-picture show, and his 
mother corroborated him. With the utmost 
sympathy for the family, a person cannot help 
asking, nevertheless, what business an eleven- 
year-old boy has with a rifle, or, unattended, 
at a moving-picture show. The manufacture 
of cheap rifles for boys is an important busi- 
ness. Seeing that the boys do not get them is 
a still more important business, and no one but 
fathers and mothers can attend to it. 

HERE is something touching in the dedi- 

cation, a few weeks ago, of the memorial 
to General Braddock. His grave lies in a 
remote corner of the Alleghenies, near where 
he fell in the ill-fated expedition that is re- 
membered chiefly as ‘‘Braddock’s Defeat.’’ 
Above it a simple monument has been erected, 
on which are four bronze tablets, two the gift 
of this nation, two the offering of the Cold- 
stream Guards, Braddock’s old regiment. A 
former colonel of the regiment spoke for Eng- 
land, a former Secretary of State for this 
country. Thus, after more than 150 years, 
Braddock’s heirs at arms and the people that 
he tried to serve clasp hands in kindly forget- 
fulness of his tragic blunder. ‘*The leader 
with the heart’ of iron and pipe-clay brain,’’ 
Carlyle contemptuously called him. Some 





pipe-clay there is in all of us. Fortunate shall 
we be if it is not that but the iron that the 
world remembers. 

* & 


LIBERAL AND CONSERVATIVE. 


HERE are only two kinds of people—lib- 
erals and conservatives. All our recent 
political history, whether in the field of 

domestic or in the field of foreign affairs, has 
clearly brought out the difference in their ways 
of acting and thinking. If there could be a 
witness who was himself neither conservative 
nor liberal, what view would he be likely to 
take of all their unending opposition to each 
other, and of its use to the nation? 

Ordinarily we imagine that no relationship 
ean exist between liberals and conservatives 
except that of extreme opposition. The liberals 
regard liberty as beyond question desirable, 
and welcome every experiment made in its 
name; the conservatives look upon such ex- 
periments with distrust. It is dread of the 
extreme consequences of liberty that leads 
municipal authorities to forbid public speaking 
on the streets; that prompts college officers to 
refuse the use of college halls to a club that 
has invited a radical speaker to address it; 
that confounds the philanthropic employer 
when his employés ask for a hand in admin- 
istering his ‘‘welfare work’’; that gives a 
disagreeable shock to the father whose daugh- 
ter, in spite of a generous allowance from 
him, expresses a desire to earn her own living. 

In dealing with the aspirant for greater 
freedom, a conservative always puts on him 
the burden of proof; a liberal gives him the 
benefit of the doubt. The liberal asserts that 
the man who cannot trust liberty to work out 
ultimately the right result has no faith in 
human nature; the conservative replies that, 
on the contrary, the liberal when he chafes 
under the restrictions of a human institution 
and demands that it be thrown into the scrap- 
heap thereby shows that he is the one who 
lacks faith in human nature. 

But such a spectator as we have imagined, 
if he looked at the two parties from the point 
of view of the national welfare, would see 
that they supplement each other; that in the 
long run they must be considered as working 
together. He would realize that they are like 
two partners—one of an impetuosity that needs 
to be checked, one of a sluggishness that needs 
to be spurred. He would know that they dis- 


‘|agree so violently because they are attacking 


each other on different grounds. It is the 
conservative’s principles that the liberal 
scorns; it is the liberal’s actions that arouse 
the conservative’s fears. 

In the language of physics, the ‘‘composition 
of forces’’ shows what is likely to be the best 
path for the ‘nation to pursue, both in its 
internal affairs and in the difficult task of 
guiding a ‘‘backward people,’’ whether in the 
Philippines or in Mexico. May it not be that 
conservatism in practise — conservatism that 
holds fast to every good thing the past has 
given us, that replaces the bad slowly and 
watchfully—is the only trustworthy means for 
attaining an end; and that liberalism in prin- 
ciple—liberalism that at every point permits 
liberty as far as possible to have its will—is 
the only guide to an end permanently worth 
attaining? 

In our cooler moments, when we are not 
shouting on the liberal or the conservative 
side, as our several natures may prompt us, 
but are feeling kindly even toward our political 
opponents, let us remember this possibility, 
and believe that the tangential course that 
results from our opposing pulls on the ship of 
state is probably the best and wisest we could 
wish that noble vessel to take. After all, it 
is the equal pull from the centripetal and the 
centrifugal forces that keeps the earth revolving 
in its orbit. But mark the word ‘‘equal.’’ 


* © 


RESPONSIVENESS. 


HETHER you are a responsive person 
W or not depends as much on your tem- 

perament as on your habit of mind. 
The disposition to be friendly, to like people, 
and to find out what they are like, tends to 
make you alert mentally in social intercourse ; 
whereas, if your tendency is to suspect people, 
to think they are critical of you, or trying to 
get the better of you, or to make use of you, 
you are likely to be an unresponsive person. 
To be sure, unresponsiveness does not always 
imply the possession of such unfortunate 
tendencies or traits; sometimes it is due to 
self-distrust, self-criticism, or self-deprecia- 
tion. You think that you are really not a very 
interesting or ‘‘exciting’’ person, and you 
therefore make yourself less interesting than 





you are. What you should remember is that 
the important thing in social intercourse is not 
to try always to be interesting; it is rather 
to make the other person feel that he is inter- 
esting. Just as soon as you lose self-conscious- 
ness, you will become responsive. The mind 
has to be concerned with something; when it 
ceases to be employed upon self, it is sure to 
be occupied with the next object—and that 
will be the person talking to you. 

Cultivating a responsive, friendly disposition, 
you cultivate alertness and flexibility of mind. 
Bringing out the best in others, you enlarge 
your own horizon. And quite apart from the 
benefits to yourself, if you are responsive to 
people, you are as useful a person in the world 
as the man who is inventive or creative. 


® © 


SOCIALIZING THE HOME. 


HE words look strange. What is the 
home if not a social institution, the most 
important social institution in all history? 

Can it be a social institution and not be social ? 
Yet a recent writer has declared that sociali- 
zing the home is one of the greatest needs of the 
age, and perhaps the greatest art in the difficult 
business of being a woman. 

Among all the changes of the last half- 
century, none has been more startling than the 
decline in the spirit of neighborliness. Sixty 
years ago every one had neighbors, even in 
the city. As for the smaller towns—you have 
only to read some of the biographies of those 
days to realize how close and helpful were the 
relations of neighbor to neighbor. A traveler 
to Boston or New York expected as a matter 
of course to do errands for every one for miles 
about. Joy and sorrow, hard times and happy 
ones were always shared with the neighbors. 

The fireside was still what it had been for a 
hundred years—the great university of the 
nation. Science—a strange new thing—was 
just beginning to be talked about, but the 
great arts of hospitality, self-reliance, kindli- 
ness, and making friends with all sorts of 
people, were almost universally known and 
practised. 

To-day there are girls who have left their 
homes and are living in ‘‘bachelor apart- 
ments’’ because ‘‘the home life fetters them’’ ; 
thousands of families spend their lives in apart- 
ments, and do not recognize their next-door 
neighbors when they meet them in the ele- 
vators; there are women who live at a hotel 
because there they can be quite free from the 
demands of hospitality; and there are homes 
where ‘‘hospitality’’ means carefully reckoned 
returns for social favors. What a pitiful 
travesty of home life it all is! No wonder 
there is a cry for the socialization of the home. 

**No home can realize its function that 
habitually narrows itself to a family , that does 
not systematically build round this family a 
circle of varied human beings—the lives that, 
in the nature of human intercourse, touch it 
and need it.’’ 

But, thank God, although the problem is 
with us, the majority of our homes still are 
homes; in spite of a thousand outside interests, 
in spite of the loss of much of her age-old work, 
the true woman still builds her home in the 
old way, and makes it a place of warm sym- 
pathies and wide interests, of open doors and 
open hearts, a place where love and hope and 
courage are rekindled in the souls of men. 


* ¢ 


EDUCATING OUR DIPLOMATS. 


OME one has suggested that the United 
States government maintain a school of 
diplomacy in which to train young men 

for its service abroad, as it trains officers for 
the army and navy at West Point and 
Annapolis. It is an interesting suggestion, 
but, after all, the best training-school for future 
ambassadors and ministers is in the subordinate 
places in the various consulates and legations. 
Our important diplomatic and consular ap- 


pointments ought, like those of other great | 


countries, to be based not on political expedi- 
ency, but on ability and experience. It is ab- 
surd to send abroad as representatives of the 
nation men who are merely faithful party 
hacks or lavish contributors to the campaign 
fund. No doubt debts of that sort must be 
paid, but we need not take our neighbors into 
our confidence when we pay them—still less 
ask them to stand some part of the cost. 
Although men of high character, and occasion- 
ally men of real distinction, have filled mis- 
sions abroad under the haphazard methods of 
selection that long prevailed, the practise did 
not in most cases give us capable or creditable 
diplomatic representatives. 

Within the past ten years our government 





has begun to put the diplomatic and the con- 
sular service on a merit basis, and to make all 
appointments and promotions with an eye to 
fitness, fidelity, and practical training. Young 
men of ability and ambition did not often care 
to become consuls or secretaries of legation 
when the proffered offices were not only poorly 
paid, but led to nothing better. Now that the 
first appointment means something else than 
diligent party service, and that the office has 
become the first step in an honorable and use- 
ful career, our diplomatic service has shown 
from bottom to top a gratifying improvement 
in personnel. 

So long as the nation refuses to own its own 
legation buildings in the chief capitals of the 
world, it is too much to hope that the ambas- 
sadorships will be filled solely with an eye to 
merit. In those posts, a large private income 
and a willingness to spend it are still essential. 
But the sensation of having the United States 
represented by efficient consuls, competent sec- 
retaries of legation, and ministers plenipoten- 
tiary who know their business is so agreeable 
that we may all hope the nation will never 
permanently go back to the old and discredit- 
able system of purely political appointments. 


* ¢ 


SHALL WE BE FORCED “BACK TO 
THE LAND’’? 


VERY business man does his best to fore- 
east the future, and to prepare for the 
changes that are sure to come. So should 

we deal with the great business of the human 
race—its own support upon the earth. Men 
of science know that to regard the fairly 
abundant present is not enough; we must look 
to the perhaps less abundant future, and plan 
for it. The population of the world is in- 
creasing, the resources of the earth are either 
decreasing or becoming insufficient. We are 
exhausting the coal-fields, and we shall soon 
need more wheat, than our wheat-lands now 
supply. In 1898, Sir William Crookes said 
that the annual yield would be just enough 
‘*to supply. the increase of population among 
bread-eaters until the year 1931’ ; but although 
the annual yield has increased, we are not 
much better off than we were then. These 
facts must in the long run lead to two things: 
intensive farming, by which the yield to the 
acre can unquestionably be increased; and the 
substitution of electricity engendered by water- 
power for coal in manufacturing. 

In an address before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Prof. H. N. 
Dickson gave some interesting speculations as 
to the vast economic changes that such a seem- 
ingly slight shift in the direction of human 
effort may bring about. Intensive farming 
would call workers by the thousands ‘‘back to 
the land.’”’ The use of electricity engendered 
by water-power in manufacturing would take 
thousands of other workers from the cities, and 
seatter them along the brooks and rivers. 
There would be a great movement of the pop- 
ulation from the city to the country. There 
would be an end to the great factory, to the 
great manufacturing center, and to the great 
city—except when, like London or New York, 
it was a great seaport. There would ensue a 
more even distribution of the population, and 
with it a new prosperity for the country. 
Science would be called upon to meet new 
needs. It would have to supply greater ease, 
swiftness and variety in modes of transporta- 
tion; it would have to perfect and multiply the 
small machine. 

Of course, such a scattering of the popula- 
tion could not take place without some hard- 
ship and loss; but we have the right to hope 
that if it should come about, it would be to 
the advantage of mankind. The skilled crafts- 
man living in the country and working in the 
small factory could not fail to be better off than 
the unknown unit in the great factory whose 
home is in a slum. The farmer with a mul- 
titude of little centers of population all round 
him, with more human beings to share his 
work and to supply him with a more varied 
and constant social life, could not fail to be 
better off also. The present industrial régime 
has had many drawbacks; perhaps the new 
régime, if it comes, will give us a more evenly 
distributed population of happier human 


beings. 
& eG & 
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RESH-WATER OYSTERS.—The mouth 

of the river Macta, in Algeria, is now 
blocked off from the sea by a sand-bank. 
During the past few years little salt water has 
penetrated into the river proper—with the 
result that the water near the mouth has grad- 
ually become free from any trace of salt. An 
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investigator who has been watching the change 
and its effects since 1905 reports that the old 
oysters died as the water became fresher, but 
that the young oysters continued to thrive. In 
spite of the changed conditions, the bivalves 
reproduce themselves, and grow even faster 
than they did before. If it turns out that the 
oyster can be raised successfully in fresh water, 
the discovery will be of great economic impor- 
tance, for they will then be cultivated far from 
the sea. e 


ITROGEN-FILLED LAMPS.—Members 

of the staff of the research laboratory of 
the General Electric Company have succeeded 
in greatly increasing the efficiency and candle- 
power of the incandescent lamp. Hitherto 
the bulbs of tungsten filament lamps of high 
candle-power have 
tended to blacken after 
only brief use. By 
much experimenting, 
the cause of this defect 
was finally traced to the 
minute amounts of 
water vapor present in 
the bulb, and to the 
evaporation of the tung- 
sten filament itself. The 
tendency to blacken 
shortened the life of bulbs that contained thick 
filaments of high candle-power, although it 
seldom affected tungsten lamps with thin fila- 
ments of comparatively low candle - power, 
such as those used in the average house. Now, 
by filling the bulbs with nitrogen gas, and by 
somewhat changing their shape, the laboratory 
staff has overcome their tendency to blacken, 
and has obtained long-lived lamps of very high 
efficiency. Several kinds of nitrogen - filled 
lamps are now on the market. All of them are 
very brilliant, and some have several thousand 
candle-power. They will be used as street- 
lights, head -lights, and stereopticon - lights. 
The new lamp consumes virtually the same 
amount of current to the candle-power as the 
are-lamp, which it may gradually displace for 
street-lighting. ® 


PATRIARCHAL PARROT.— Parrots 

are notoriously long-lived birds, but it is 
doubtful whether any other individual of his 
species can be found so old as the venerable 
**Cocky Bennett, ’’ 
the bird shown in 
our illustration. He 
is said to be no less 
than 117 years old. 
He has lived in one 
family during five 
generations, and is 
now owned by Mrs. 
Sarah Bennett of 
Sylvania, Australia, 
the great-great- 
granddaughter of 
the first owner, who 
took the bird from its 
nest in the branches 
of a lofty eucal yptus- 
tree in 1796. Time 
has not dealt gently with Cocky’s exterior; 
but the old bird’s eye is as bright as ever, and 
he never fails to meet his visitors with the 
greeting, ‘‘ Welcome, gentlemen,’’ that he 
learned perhaps a century ago. 

& 


APID POTATO-PARING.—The galley 

of the battle-ship Pennsylvania contains 
an ingenious machine for peeling potatoes. 
According to the Abrasive Age, it consists of 
a large sheet-iron cylinder, at the bottom of 
which is a revolving disk. The whole inner 
surface of the machine is lined with carborun- 
dum grains. When the disk at the bottom is 
rotated, the potatoes whirl about against the 
sharp carborundum grains, and a stream of 
water, flowing down upon them, flushes off the 
bits of skin. It takes less than a minute to 
remove all the skins from a cylinderful of 
potatoes. ® 


AILWAY ACCIDENTS ANALYZED. 

Of the fatalities that occurred on Amer- 
ican railways during the past twenty-three 
years, 53.8 per cent., according to the Bureau 
of Railway News and Statistics, happened to 
trespassers, and 25.7 per cent. to careless em- 
ployés. Analyzing its figures in another way, 
the bureau finds that 91.2 per cent. of the 
fatalities occurred through the fault of the per- 
sons who lost their lives, and that only 8.8 per 
cent. were the result of train wrecks. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


NGRESS.—The special session of Con- 

gress came to an end on December ist, 
and the first regular session at once began. 
The President read his message on December 
2d. He declared that the administration’s 
policy toward Mexico was justifying itself, and 
that General Huerta’s power was daily slipping 
from him. He urged the passage of the cur- 
rency bill, which the conference of Democratic 
Senators has at last voted to make a party 
measure, and recommended the passage of laws 
to make restraint of trade more difficult, and 
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to establish rural banks to serve the financial | 
necessities of the ‘farmers. He also spoke in 
favor of the nomination of Presidential candi- 
dates by preferential primaries, and suggested 
that the national conventions to formulate the 
party platforms should be composed of Senators 
and members of Congress and actual nominees 
for those offices, together with the national 
committeemen.— The various departments 
have asked for appropriations that aggregate 
$1, 108,000,000, nearly $34,000,000 more than 
the appropriations made this year. 
& 

EXICO.—The defeat of the Federal troops 

at Tierra Blanca was followed by general 
movements of the Constitutionalist armies in 
the direction of Chihuahua and Tampico. As 
the forces of General Villa advanced, the Fed- 
eral troops evacuated Chihuahua on December 
1st, and Guaymas was reported abandoned 
December 2d. On the latter date it was an- 
nounced that a commission representing the 
seven Federal generals who command the 
entire army of President Huerta in the north of 
Mexico had come to Juarez prepared to arrange 
terms of surrender with General V illa. 


IPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS.— On 
December 2d, the President named George 
Fred Williams of Massachusetts to be minister 
to Greece and Montenegro, and Brand Whit- 
lock of Ohio to be minister to Belgium. 
& 


HILIPPINE APPOINTMENTS. — On 

November 24th President Wilson appointed 
as American members of the Philippine com- 
mission, Mr. Henderson S. Martin of Kansas, 
Secretary of Public Instruction; Mr. Clinton 
L. Riggs of Maryland, Secretary of Commerce 
and Police; and Mr. W. T. Denison of New 
York, Secretary of the Interior. 

& 


bn PLAGUE.— Reports that reached 
Panama on November 26th represent that 
there is a very alarming prevalence of bubonic 
plague in Guayaquil and the districts about 
that city. Ecuador has been notified by the 
United States government that unless Guaya- 
quil is put in proper sanitary condition, vessels 
that touch at that port will not be permitted 
to pass through the Panama Canal. 
& 


HE SITUATION IN OIL.—On Novem- 
ber 27th, Lord Cowdray’s firm, S. Pearson 
& Son, announced that it had surrendered the 
concessions recently granted to the firm by the 
republic of Colombia, for the development of 
the oil resources of that country. The reason 
given was that political feeling had been roused 
by the negotiations; but it is widely believed 
that the disfavor with which our own govern- 
ment views the grant of large concessions to 
European contractors was not without influence 
in the matter. * 


FAMOUS PICTURE.—All former pay- 

ments for great works of art were exceeded 
when, on November 25th, a firm of New York 
art dealers bought the so-called ‘‘Cowper Ma- 
donna’’ of Raphael from Lord Desborough for 
more than half a million dollars. The picture, 
which is one of the most beautiful of Raphael’s 
early works, is almost the last of his important 
pictures to remain in private hands. It is to 
be brought to New York for sale, and will 
doubtless remain in this country. 

& 


ERMANY AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

Although the German Empire will not 
Officially participate in the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, there will be a very large and 
very complete German exhibit at the fair. It 
was announced on November 25th that four- 
teen hundred German merchants and manu- 
facturers had promised to send exhibits to San 
Francisco, and that the German steamship 
lines had agreed to transport them free of 
cost. It is believed also that the Reichstag 
will vote half a million ‘dollars for a German 
building at the exposition. 

® 


NREST IN ALSACE.— An outbreak of 

hostility between the German garrison and 
the French population of Zabern, in Alsace, led 
to the declaration of martial law in that town 
on November 28th, and the arrest of many of 
its citizens. The incident caused the former 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince von Biilow, to warn 
his fellow citizens that inveterate hostility to 
Germany must be the mainspring of French 
policy so long as the empire retains possession 
of Alsace-Lorraine. 


ELIGION IN CHINA.—On November 

27th, Yuan Shih-kai, the President of 
China, issued a mandate that looks toward the 
establishment of Confucianism as the state 
religion of China. The conflict over this step 
promises to be bitter, for Christians, Buddhists, 
Mohammedans and Taoists are likely to join in 
opposing it. ® 


RENCH MINISTRY FALLS.—The min- 
istry of Premier Barthou resigned on 
December 2d, because the Chamber of Depu- 
ties refused to exempt from income taxation 





Ofall the gifts that 
fit the Christmas day 
—none so timely as 
the one that provides 
the picture story of 


that day— 





A KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COoO., 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., Zhe Kodak City. 


Catalogue free at your 
dealers, or by mail. 
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HEN you skate let it 
be on Barney & Berry 
|| Skates; praised and extolled 


| ‘*Wherever water freezes 


There is a Barney & Berry 




















In Baby’s Layette 


be sure to include a number of pairs of 






are important to the child’s 
comfort as well as to insure clean- 
liness and dry outer clothing. 

OMO pants are more comfortable 
because they are cool and light 
and soft—not harsh and heating 


ing, perfectly hygienic, and guar- 
anteed moisture-proof, but contain 
no rubber. 


Plain or lace-trimmed, 25c to $1.00 


OMO Bibs, moisture-proof, with or without 
pockets, 15c to 50c. 
OMO Sanitary Sheeting. OMO Crib Sheets. 
Sold by good dealers everywhere. If youdo not 
nd them, write to 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 
56 Walnut St., Middletown, Coun. 














Skate to meet each individ- 
ual requirement. 


‘| Send for the Catalogue 


| | It illustrates the “American Club,” 
the “All Clamp,” the “Rib Blade,” 
the “Heel Button,” the “Interna- 
tional,” the “Continental,” the 
“Tubular Hockey,” and the “Cana- 
dian Hockey” skates. This valuable 
book also contains instructions on 
figure skating, ice rink building, etc. 


Write for It NOW 


Barney & Berry Skates will help 
| { you solve the Christmas problem. 
| §{ Every red-blooded person, young 
or old, will appreciate them. 





For sale by all first-class dealers. 


BARNEY & BERRY 


79 Broad Street 





























the proposed new government loan. 
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“Say, pop, that’s the real thing!” 


FELLOW certainly would be ungrateful if he didn’t get happy over the gift of an 
Elgin Watch at Christmas—or at any other time. Why, son, do you realize that the Elgin 
is a perfect watch—made in the World's Greatest Watch Factory—and that for more than 
fifty years the most successful men of America have carried Elgins day in and day out? 
And do you know that 40,000 of the leading jewelers of America—Elgineers, masters of 
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watchcraft—recommend that ambitious feilows 
get Elgins now, because they help make for 
success all through life >? 

These are facts, and they ought to make you 
throw a strong hint to the folks that you want a 
watch for Christmas—and that you want an Elgin. 


ord Olgin 


To “start the ball rolling,” why don’t you go 
over right now to your jeweler—your Ligineer 
—and get him to show and explain to you the 
masterwatch, LORD ELGIN >? Well, sir, 
you'll get enthusiastic right quick! It’s the hand- 
somest, classiest, thinnest watch you ever saw-— 
made to last a lifetime! He'll tell you all about 
it, and then you can tell the folks! GO NOW! 
He'll show you other Elgins, too! 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Illinoi 
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10: MORROW BUDE 
@yMaryCarolyn Davies: 


ORN a beggar, born a king, 

We can choose the song we sing. 
We can choose what road to go, 
Tread on poppies, trudge in snow; 
Hand-built roof or white star-places ; 
Eyes of hate, or caring faces; 

Rest, or venturing to the end; 
Peace, or danger round the bend. 
Our own destiny’s secure, 

Ours, untouched, forevermore. 

No one makes our joy or sorrow, 
Each must build his own to-morrow. 
Many paths go wandering, straying, 
Many games are ours for playing. 
Born a beggar, born a king, 

We can choose what song to sing. 
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UNFAIR REGRET. 


rile HE two women had met by 
ih the accident of travel; and 
during the three days that 
the Overland Limited sped across 
half the continent, they were 
thrown into unusual intimacies 
by mutual understanding and 
sympathy. ‘‘Do you know,”’ said the young 
woman with dark, troubled eyes, ‘‘one thing 
that happened five years ago has haunted me 
ever since. Sometimes my remorse is so great 
that I feel that I can’t stand it.’’ 

The older woman looked questioningly at 
her traveling companion ; the tender sympathy 
in her face invited confidence. 

**T loved my mother,’’ went on the young 
woman, ‘‘more than the whole world besides. 
One evening, just before she started on a visit 
to my aunt’s, she asked me to sing for her. 
I had had a hard day; I had made a wretched 
failure of my singing lesson; I was nervous 
and out of sorts, and I refused my mother’s 
request, ungraciously, without explanation. ’’ 

The young woman paused. Tears glistened 
in her eyes, and she bit her lip. ‘‘I never 
saw her again—alive. Her illness was so 
sudden. If I could only have asked her to 
forgive me, I should not suffer so.’’ 

**My dear,’’ said the older woman, ‘‘you 
are unjust to your mother. ’’ 

The other turned a surprised face to her. 

‘*By your unreasoning grief you say, ‘I 
offended my mother, and she will forever and 
ever be angry with me, because I had no chance 
to ask her pardon.’ Why, child, don’t you 
know your mother loved you, and understood 
you, and forgave you, even before you thought 
of asking it? 

‘*Even ordinary, every-day friends whom 
we love and who love us do not get mortally 
offended every time we are cross or ungracious. 
They understand our whims, and make allow- 
ance for our vexations. If they know we love 
them, that covers it all. 

‘*Would you want your mother to go through 
eternity grieving because she had in a moment 
of exasperation spoken sharply, and had no 
opportunity to ask your forgiveness? Do you 
think she would want you to punish yourself 
for a lifetime because of a tired moment’s 
ungraciousness ? 

‘*Tt was your love for your mother and your 
mother’s love for you running through all the 
years that counted. She remembers that, and 
wants you to remember it; it blots out all the 
little frets and annoyances and mistakes—that 
last one with all the rest. Your mother is still 
your mother, and not your accuser. ’’ 

The younger woman looked up at her com- 
panion, and there was a dawning glimpse of 
understanding and relief in her eyes. 
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AUNT ABBY’S CALLER. 


id OY) “J DECLARE,” said Aunt Abby, 
\ 4 falling weakly into the nearest 
em) Ee chair when she had closed the 

! lie door after a departing guest, “I’m 
about tuckered out.” 

Her young niece, Caroline, looked 
at her in astonishment. 

“Why, Aunt Abby,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘what is the matter? 1 always thought 
that you enjoyed people more than anybody I ever 
saw. I didn’t suppose that they could tire you.” 

“They can’t, most of them,” Aunt Abby replied, 
“but I must tonfess Mrs. Eli Hewett is too much 
for me; Lalways feel as if I’d been drawed through 
a knot-hole after she’s been here for an afternoon. 
She isn’t interested in one mortal thing except 
herself. I kept count to-day to sort of keep my 
spirits up, and I tried her on twenty-seven differ- 
ent things and people, and she wasn’t interested 
in any one of them—not in church or missions or 
flowers or books or bead-work or cooking or the 
doings of the society; she wasn’t even interested 
in the new minister’s wife, which, to be sure, was 
so remarkable that it seems as if I might have 
counted that to her credit. 

“Folks complain that Laura Potter can’t talk 
about anything but clothes, or Mis’ Little about 
anything but her house, but land sakes, I could 
talk with either of them all day, and have a real 
good time. There’s lots of interesting things 
about clothes and housekeeping if you set your- 
self to discover.them. It’s the folks that ain’t 
interested in anything that wear on me. 

“Caroline Tucker, if you ever get into that state 
of mind you make it a matter of prayer, and don’t 









you give up till you get interested in something, 
if it’s nothing better than shoe-strings.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” Caroline replied, with suspicious 
meekness. “Do you suppose music and tennis 
and my Campfire Girls, and how to raise money to 
rent and furnish a room for them, and retrimming 
hats so as to make people think you have new 
ones when you haven’t, and poetry and stenciling, 
and trying to get hold of little Bob Haywood, and 
neighbors and neighboring, and —” 

Aunt Abby’s eyes met her niece’s laughing, but 
unabashed. 

“I didn’t say you were in immediate danger, 
Caroline Tucker; but all the same, it won’t hurt 
you or anybody else to remember what I said,” 
she declared. 
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THE ANCESTOR OF THE “SKY- 
SCRAPER.” 


OR many years foreigners have regarded the 
“sky-scraper” as something typically and 
essentially American. Now a contributor to 

L’Illustration shatters the illusion; he points out 
that—as far as its origin goes, anyway—the sky- 
scraper is not American at all. The first one was 
planned over three centuries ago in 4 small town 
of the duchy of Savoy. 

In 1601, Jacques Perret, an architect living in 
Chambéry, designed a building that, although it 
was never erected, may properly claim to be the 
ancestor of the modern sky-scraper. What a 
visionary dreamer must have been the architect 
who three hundred years ago planned an elever- 
story building 361 feet 
in height—almost half 
as tall as the Wool- 
worth Building in New 
York! 





According to Per- 
ret’s measyrements, 
the building was to 
have been 166 feet long 
and 140 feet broad. 
And the walls were to 
have been over twelve 
feet thick! But in 1601 
the methods of build- 
ing construction were 
by no means so modern 
as Perret’s _ plans; 
twelve-foot walls were 
none too thick to sup- 

rt eleven stories. 

ere again, however, 
the ingenuity of the 
architect showed it- 
self, for he found a way 
of making use of the 
walls without weaken- 
ing their — strength. 
“In the thickness of 
the walls,” he wrote, “are little stairways, cabi- 
nets and cupboards, from the bottom floor to the 
top. floor; thus there is no space wasted.” 
vidently the building was designed for a dwell- 











ing—perhaps an apartment-house; for in descri- 
bing his project, Perret wrote, “This great and 
excellent edifice can accommodate comfortably 
five hundred people.” 

Considering the date of the design, the project 
of Jacques Perret was in many ways a remarkably 
rophetic vision. In ornateness of detail and in 
anciful exaggeration the —— suggests the 
sixteenth century, but in its general lines it repre- 
sents a much later period in architecture. Like 
the most modern sky-scrapers of New. York, it 
has a tower above the main building. And when 
he designed the terraced roof, did Jacques Perret 
dream of a roof-garden ? 
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YOUNG BULALA’S LEOPARD. 


“ ULALA” Taylor was one of the early set- 
B tlers in the South African country that is 
now Matabeleland. He was the Chartered 
Company’s right-hand man in those days, and the 
natives held him in wholesome respect. More than 
once he checked threatening disorder almost 
single-handed, and whenever there was an upri- 
sing it was Bulala who took command of the white 
forces. But this is a story of Bulala junior, his 
son, a stocky little chip of the old block. It hap- 
pened during one of the father’s absences in the 
field; the youngster, left in charge of the family 
commissariat, spent two or three evenings each 
week in hunting—and with invariable success, 
for he was a “crack” shot, for all his youth. 


One morning he was late—hours late. His 
mother became anxious, and sent some: Kafirs out 
to take up his spoor. A little way out they met 
his horse —s home, shivering and bleeding 
from many wounds. 

The little baas must be killed! 

The Kafirs were off along the track as fast as 
their feet would carry them. They wanted to 
save the boy’s remains before the lion could eat 
them. They found the remains,—of a leopard,— 
and Bulala junior was calmly skinning them. A 
few feet away was the torn carcass of a freshly 
killed buck. 

In awe the Kafirs squatted round, and with onl 
the interjection of an occasional ‘““Aough!” of ad 
miration, listened to the man-child’s story. 

“Insimbe,” said Bulala junior, addressing him- 
self to the oldest Kafir, “you see the little duyker- 
bok. I killed him, and he afterward saved my 
life. I thought the bok would be enough meat 
for all of us, and was slowly riding home. The 
ground was stony and the bush thick. The sun 
made me drowsy, and I wasn’t careful to look 
about me. The horse had to pick his own way. 
Just as he turned that big bush he almost ran 
over this leopard. 

“I don’t know which was most surprised, the 
horse or the leopard or I. The leopard had no 
time to turn back; he just had to spring. Before 
my eyes could open and close twice the leopard 
was on my horse’s shoulders, trying to get a grip 
with his claws into the bok in front of me. 

“The horse squealed and jumped, my gun flew 
out of my hands, and I found myself lying on my 
back on the ground. The little bok was lying 
across my stomach and legs, and the leopard was 
os and wo him frantically. I felt the blood 
from his body trickling through my shirt. Insimbe, 
I was frightened! 

“From the corners of my eyes I saw my rifle, 
but it was too far off to reach. I just had to lie 
and play dead. If I moved a muscle, and the 
leopard saw it, he would give me one blow, and 
finish me. Once or twice he looked up at me,: 
and through my half-closed eyes 1 saw the blood 
dripping from his jaws. It was lucky he was so 

un 


“At last his hunger wore off, Insimbe. He got 
to his feet, and came and smelled my face. Spots 
of thick blood dripped on to my cheeks. O Insimbe, 
did you ever lie and let a snake’s tongue lick your 
face? He breathed over me, and smelled me 
soredaly, then, satisfied I was dead, went back to 
his meal. 

“For minutes which seemed like hours the leop- 
ard tore and chewed, and as he became less 
hungry he became more particular. Two or three 
times he changed his position, and each time I 
wanted to shout in fear. If I could only get at my 





hunting-knife, which I could feel in my belt; but 
a) not move. 

“At last the beast began to drag the bok off me, 
in order to get at its other side. As the bok 
slipped off 1 moved with it as part of it. And I 
/~ my knife. Even then I dared not get up. 

just waited and waited. At last a chance came 
to make my one stab. 1 was desperate, and I took 
it. The leopard stood up to stretch himself, and 
looked away from me. 

“I jumped to my feet, and made a blind slash at 
his hind quarters. Then I sprang away; not a bit 
too soon, either. See my shirt, Insimbe? 

“He leaped on me, and his fore paws grazed me, 
and threw me on my face. When I scrambled wu 
again and reached my rifle, he had collapsed, an’ 
was snapping and spitting like a cat. My wild cut 
had hamstrung his near hind leg. 

“He only sat and snapped for an instant, though; 
then the pain and anger e him , and he 
rushed at me on three legs. 

“I shot him. See how the hair is singed round 
the bullet-hole, Insimbe ?” 
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®y Florence BoyceDavis 
T was years ago, and no one knows 
Just who planted the orchard rows, 
Bedded and firmed the tender feet 
Of the Twenty Ounce and the Golden Sweet, 
And the straggling clan whose branches meet 


Over Pomona’s little aisles, 
Where sunbeams dimple the snow with smiles. 


A tumble-down wall and an old rail fence 
Guard the orchard with poor pretense ; 

And pilferers, footed and winged, come there 
Even in winter when boughs are bare, 

And the nuthatch hunts for his meager share, 
Pecring and pecking this way and that, 

First up, then down, like an acrobat. 


Deer stroll in from the mountain pass 

And paw the snow from the brittle grass, 
Gratefully nosing the buried treat 

Of fruit, frost-bitten, and brown, and sweet, 
Brought to light by their trampling feet; 
And up where weathering crab-apples cling 
The grosbeaks cavil and feast and sing. 


Skies are gray, and the laden wind 
Clashes the branches, silver-rimmed, 
Seals the eye of the flicker’s hole 
Leading into an ancient bole, 

And fills old nests with winter’s toll— 
Here, where under the harvest moon 
Quavered the cry of the gray raccoon. 


Tracking the snow with padded paw, 

Sharp hoofprint, and trace of claw, 

All winter long to the Golden Sweet 

And the Twenty Ounce and the trees that meet, 
Neglected and old, in this wild retreat, 

Come bird and beast in their need akin, 

And make the old orchard their wayside inn. 


&® © 


THE TWO BROOCHES. 


66 OU lucky girl! So many of your ancestors 
Y were picturesque or distinguished!” sighed 
Sophie, enviously. “It’s no wonder they’ve 
inspired you to study history and genealogy and 
traditions and antiques and things. My ancestors, 
now, were all good, uninspiring, commonplace 
village people. There’s not a notable in the list.” 


“Mine were a rather picturesque lot,” admitted 
Rosamund. “But the notables weren’t always 
famous for their virtues. We don’t commonly 
mention him, but to console a friend I’ll confess 
we’ve a renegade privateer, suspected of turning 
pirate, concealed somewhere in the foliage of the 
amily tree. You can —_ envy us him.” 

“Pm not so sure,” persisted Sophie, wilfully. 
“No doubt, in his own day, he was less desirable 
than a deacon — of my forbears were pillars 


no apparent value, by the monks of a Syrian mon- 
astery, when by a lucky chance Tischendorf, the 
— Biblical scholar, interfered in time to 
save it. 

A page of another valuable Greek manuscript 
came to the Bishop of Ugento wrapped round a 
fish that was brought into the bishop’s presence. 
By the merest chance, he examined the wrapping, 
and found it to be part of a treatise thought for 
many centuries to lost. He hastened to the 
stall of the butcher where the fish had been bought, 
and arrived just in time to save the remaining 
pages of the treasure. 

uite as lucky as this was the chance that led to 
the preservation of the Magna Charta. The sto 
runs that Sir Robert Cotton one day entered hi 
tailor’s shop as the tailor was about to cut up 
or rms an ancient document to which were 
attached many large and imposing seals. Sir 
Robert arrested the hand of the tailor, even 
though he did not immediately recognize the 
value of the document, which he purchased for a 
few cents. To-day the priceless manuscript is in 
®) most carefully guarded glass case at the British 

useum. 


seum. 

The journal that Montaigne, the great French 
essayist, kept during his Italian travels was dis- 
covered in a moth-eaten coffer, where it had lain, 
smothered in dust, for over two centuries. 

Lost for over two hundred years, Milton’s “Com- 
monplace Book,” wherein were entered the rough 
notes and plans for all his poems, finally turned 
up in the garret of a tumble-down house in 
London. 

One of the most highly prized manuscripts of 
recent times was rescued just in time from a cup- 

rd in a house from which the author had 
moved. This was Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,” 
and Tennyson himself brought about the recovery 
of the manuscript. He remembered that he had 
hastily thrust the book into which he had tran- 
scribed the original draft into the cupboard where 
he had also kept his — and jams. Unable to 
attend to the matter himself, he sent some friends 
to recover the manuscript. When they arrived, 
the landlady had removed the contents of the 
cupboard in the course of a thorough bit of house- 
cleaning. She tartly advised her visitors that the 
had come none too soon, inasmuch as she woul 
re have burned all the “trash” she had 
ound. 
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NAMING MOOSE LAKE. 


T: ERE have been so many laments about the 
disappearance of America’s big game ani- 
mals that it is interesting to know that there 
are still places where the conditions permit the 
wilderness animals to live as unmolested as they 
were a century ago. In July, 1910, two forest 
rangers pushed their canoe into an unmapped 
region of northern Minnesota. One of these ex- 
plorers— Mr. Robert E. Pinkerton—tells in the 
Outer’s Book how they named one of the lakes 
through which they paddled. 


As we entered the lake, we saw a moose swim- 
ming and feeding a mile away near the southwest 
shore. Paddling down to him, I was able to snap 
him at twenty feet. Afterward I actually touched 
him with the i; we were then chasing him 
to see how fast he would swim. As we turned to 
paddle to the rocky point on which we were to 
camp, I saw five more moose on the beach behind 
us. So we named the lake Six Moose Lake. 

did not try to photograph them, for they were 
between us and the setting sun. 

Half-way across the lake we saw three more 
moose come into the water on the south shore; 
and immediately we changed the name to Nine 
Moose Lake. As we neared the camping-place, 
we saw three more, and changed the name once 
more to Twelve Moose Lake. After ~~ 
three more came out in the bay behind the point, 
and we felt obliged to change the name again to 
Fifteen Moose Lake. 

When we were making camp, four more came 
out for their night fooding. and in pees I sug- 

ested that we end the difficulty by calling it Many 

oose Lake. We did so, and wisely. The next 
day we saw forty-one moose! 


* © 


A POOR GUESS. 
CONDUCTOR on an east-bound train was 
asked bya chilly lady passenger to close the 
ventilators. As a half-dozen other passen- 
gers had already requested him to open them, 
continues Railway Engineering, he resorted to 





of the church), but he’s certainly more r¢ 
and with a century or so intervening—yes, I’d 
exchange Great-Aunt Keziah for him any day.” 

“Why Aunt Keziah?” inquired Rosamund. 
“Surely she wasn’t a deacon ?”’ 

“Dear me, no! She was our nearest aporenet to 
a family black sheep. She and Great-Aunt Eliza 
were sisters, who married brothers, and were left 
widows in the same month, while they were still 
under thirty. In accordance with the fashion of 
the day, they had mourning brooches made from 
their husbands’ hair. Aunt Keziah’s husband, 
Uncle Joe, had very bright red hair, and Uncle 
Henry’s hair was a soft chestnut brown. They 
had the brooches made alike—great oval things 
larger than a watch, of finely plaited hair sur- 
rounded by adouble setting of cut jet and tiny 
pearls. The things were really of beautiful work- 
manaiip, and Aunt Eliza was much pleased with 
hers. ut she never wore it. You see, Aunt 
Keziah took it away from her. 

“Poor Aunt Eliza wept and protested, but it was 
no use. Aunt Kizzy declared that the setting 
made Uncle Joe’s hair seem twice as red as it ever 
did in life. It didn’t look natural, which was bad, 
and was frightfully scones to her complexion, 
which was worse. But it would suit Aunt ’Liza’s 
complexion well enough; and besides, Uncle 
Henry’s hair, made up, looked exactly as Uncle 
Joe’s used to, for the jet Seoneet out the red in it. 
So since neither brooch looked like Uncle Henry’s 
hair in life, it couldn’t matter which one ’Liza had, 
and she might as well have Uncle Joe’s. 

“Aunt Eliza went weeping to the rest of the 
family with her grievance and the red-haired 
brooch. A horrified deputation waited on Aunt 
Kizzy to point out the error of her ways. She 
laughed at their threat of a lawsuit, for she knew 
they wouldn’t bring one, repeated her arguments, 
and audaciously asked them to admit that the 
Uncle Henry brooch became her—as indeed it did. 
She wore it till the day of her death; but she was 
a village scandal, and the blot on our family 
*seutcheon.” 

“Compared to piracy, I ompere it was a pecca- 
dillo,” mused Rosamund. “But I think I’ll keep 
my pirate, afterall. I don’t like your Aunt Keziah. 
She was a heartless, hateful thing!” 


& © 


FINDING LOST TREASURES. 


OT infrequently manuscripts of literary 
N treasures, long deemed lost forever, turn 

up in most unexpected places and in most 
unusual ways. These recoveries, some of which 
are described in the New York Tribune, form an 
interesting and romantic chapter in the history of 
literature. 


It is said that the oldest-known Greek manu- | to 


script of the New Testament was about to be 
burned, together with some other manuscripts of 





v J: 

“Madam,” he said, in a confidential tone, “I’d 
es close the ventilators, but unfortunately a 

ealth ofticer is aboard the car, and he insists that 
they be left open. I’d make myself liable to a lot 
of trouble if I opposed him.” 

“A health officer?” said the lady. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the conductor. And 
then, carried away by the success of his scheme, 
he unhappily added, “‘That’s the man three seats 
ahead, on the other side of the car, the stout man 
with the brown derby.” 

The lady looked, and a change came across lier 
face. ‘The one with the brown derby?” she 


repeated. 

ty, es’m; the | he’s quite an expert on germs 
and things. believe he is a German gentle- 
man. 

The lady stared at the conductor. ‘He’s noth- 
ing of the kind!” she snapped. ‘The man with 
the brown derby is my husband!” 


* & 
REASONS FOR EXCUSING JAMES. 


ITH an air of melancholy resignation, the 
W truant stopped at the teacher’s desk, says 

a British weekly, and handed her the 
following note from his mother: 


Dear Sir. Please excuse James for not being 
present yesterday. 

He played truant, but you needn’t whip him for 
it, as the boy he layed truant with and him fell 
out, and he licked James; and a man they threw 
stones at caught him and licked him; and the 
driver of a cart they hung on to licked him; and 
the owner ofa cat they chased licked him. ThenI 
licked him when he came home, after which his 
father licked him, and I had to give him another 
for being impudent to me for telling his father. 
So you need not lick him until next time. 

e thinks he will attend regular in future. 


® © 


A RESOURCEFUL EDITOR. 


“Ts late General Booth,” said a Salvation 
Army official, as reported in the New York 
Tribune, “often used to urge the ‘down- 
and-outer’ to cultivate the quality of resourceful- 
ness. 

“He would illustrate this quality by the story of 
a resourceful Western editor, who found, one 
night, that he had neither advertisements nor copy 
for his third page. The page accordingly ap- 
peared blank, with this note in small type at the 


Pp: 
““*This space will be useful for the children to 
write upon.’” 
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THE 
PINE -TREE’S SONG. 
BY E. H. THOMAS. 


When the rude wind wildly flings 
On her bending head the snow, 

Still the little pine - tree sings 
Christmas carols soft and low. 


“From the bitter winter storm, 
From the lonely wood, some day 
To the fireside bright and warm - 
I shall travel far away. 
Not a tree in all the wood 
Yields such fruit as I shall bear ; 
Little hands in joyous mood 
Shall the happy harvest share. 


Let the storm beat,” sings the pine. 


“ Merry Christmas shall be mine!” 


——— 
THE TALKING DOLLS. 


BY EDWARD W. FRENTZ. 


HIS is a story of two Christmases, 
T with a year of time and a wide ocean 

of water between them; and which 
of the two was the better you must decide 
for yourself. 

On the evening before the first one, two 
little girls sat by the fire that went crackling 
and roaring up the wide throat of the 
chimney, and talked again about the good- 
natured giant that had come to them so 
many times on Christmas, and gone away 
again without their having seen him—the 
giant in the fur-trimmed red coat, and 
with the rosy face and the bushy white 
whiskers; the giant who drove the sleigh 
loaded with lovely things and drawn by 
reindeer covered with tinkling bells. 
Would he come again this year, and if 
he did, could he get down the chimney 
with that big fire burning? 

Their mother thought that he could. 
Perhaps he would not mind the fire. Per- 
haps, after his long, cold ride, it might feel 
good to him. He had so many places to 
go to that sometimes he did not come until 
nearly morning. And so, at last, the two 
stockings were hung on the chimney front, 
where Santa Claus could not help seeing 
them if he came, and the two little girls 
went to bed, not to sleep, but to listen and 
to talk. 

Once they thought that they heard the 
erack of a whip and the faint tinkle of 
bells, and they called to their mother; but 
she told them that it was only the ice on 
the pond, cracking in the cold, and icicles 
falling from the eaves. And so, at last, 
in happy anticipation, they fell asleep. 

It was daylight when they awoke. They 
hopped to the floor and ran, barefooted, to 
the living-room. There, on the chimney 
front, hung the two stockings, no longer 
lean, as they had been the night before, 
but filled with many beautiful things; and 
between them, on a red ribbon, hung a box 


that was marked in big, plain letters, ‘‘To| drew outa piece of paper that had some strange | Lizzie is living. 
| like to send a Christmas present to the little | much and spe aks not at all, is ever welcome in 


Grace and Ethel, with love, from Santa 
Claus. ’’ 





THE 
LITTLE ‘‘ WAITS.”’ 





ORAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


THE VISIT OF ST. 











NICHOLAS. 


In Holland St. Nicholas, or Santa Claus, is regarded as the guardian of children, 


and they are taught to love and reverence him for his many acts of kindness. 


On the 


evening of December 5th the children place their caps or shoes on the threshold, and 


find them filled with gifts of toys and candy. 


St. Nicholas comes again at Christmas. 








writing on it. 


**Oh, what does it say?’’ cried both of the| girl, Hilda, who made the dolls? 


Don’t you think you would | 


Perhaps if 


Between them they got it open, and found | | girls at once; but their mother could not read | you sent it to your aunt, she could tell Kriss | 


inside two lovely dolls, both smiling sweetly. 
One had hair as black as coal, the other golden | 


| the queer-looking words, and so they had to| Kringle to give it to Hilda.’’ 
He looked | 


wait till their father came home. 


ringlets that clustered round her head. Their | at the paper a moment, and said, ‘‘Why, this 


eyes were closed, but they opened them wide 
as soon as the two girls took them from the 
box. And in the hand of one doll was a little 
note that said: 

‘*Perhaps some time, if you learn how to 
make us talk, we will tell you our names and 
the story of our lives. ’’ 

Of course the first thing the little girls did 
was to try to find out how to make the dolls 
talk. They pinched their heads and squeezed 
their stomachs, and moved their arms up and 
down, but never a word could they get; and 
so after a time they forgot about the note, 
and Ethel named her doll Rosamond and 
Grace named hers Violet, and they played 
with them day after day, and loved them very 
much. 

But one morning, when Christmas had long 
been gone and the summer had passed, and the 
leaves on the trees were turning red again, it 
happened that the doll Rosamond fell off the 
steps, and hit her head so hard that it came 
partly away from her body. Of course Ethel 
felt very badly about it, but she took Rosa- 
mond to her mother to see what could be done; 
and her mother, looking at the crack in Rosa- 
mond’s neck, saw something white inside, and 


is German. ‘I am Hilda,’ it says. ‘I am} 
seven years old, and in Heidelberg live. 


the year I the dolls make, because my father 


They thought it was a lovely plan. It took | 
them a long time to make up their minds what 
to send, but at last they chose a little silver | 


All | watch, and with all their saved-up dimes and 


nickels, they bought it. Between them they 


is dead; but no dolls can I have myself, for all | wrote the letter that told all about Grisel and | 


must go to Kriss Kringle, that little girls in 
America may dolls have. But I have a bird 
that sings very much. The man gave him to) 
me because the wing was sick, and I made it 
to get well. And sometimes Kriss Kringle is 
most good. Once to me he a candy present 
gave. 

‘¢*The name of the dark doll is Grisel, and 
of the light doll, Marta. 

***T much love wish you, and that the good 
Kriss Kringle shall many things bring. 

‘* ‘Hilda Stendthal.’ ’’ 

The little girls listened with wide eyes, and 
when their father had finished, they danced 
with delight. 
know what the note meant when it said that 
perhaps some time Rosamond and Violet 
would tell us their names. But isn’t it 
funny that their names should be Grisel and 
Marta ?’”’ 

They could think of nothing else, and talked 
of nothing else, until one day their mother 


|said, ‘‘It is in Heidelberg that your Aunt 


“Oh, now,’’ they said, ‘‘we| 


Marta, and what good children they were. | 
| They said that because Kriss Kringle, whom 
they called Santa Claus, had been so kind as | 
to bring them Grisel and Marta, they had | 
asked him to remember Hilda, and take a gift | 
with him across the ocean, and they hoped he | 
would not forget. 

And so, on the night before the second 
Christmas, when the two little girls sat once 
more before the open fire and talked of Santa 


| Claus, to a little cottage in Heidelberg the 


great Kriss Kringle came, and left such a gift 
as no other little girl in Heidelberg had ever 
had. 

For this is the beauty of Christmas: that 
wherever the day is known, there, too, is 
known the great kindly figure that goes about 
giving gifts and doing good. Sometimes he is 
Kriss Kringle, and sometimes St. Nicholas or 
Santa Claus, but whatever his name may be, 
he makes people happy, because he gives them 
the feeling that they would like to make some 
one else happy. 


PUZZLES. 


1. ADDED LETTERS. 

Add a letter and change hasty into refuse; 
a head-covering into a branch; full value into 
a portion ; told into prim; to perform into nice 
discernment; sick into a money-drawer; a 
foreign coin into to vex; pale into to need; to 
preserve into to break; a relative into to’ re- 
eee uch; a small brook into a quaver; final 

cause into to wager; to fish into to snarl; a 
line of light into a dish ; a kind of stocking into 
cattle ; a transaction into worn out; part of a 
spur into a tool; a heavenly body into begin- 
ning. 

2. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am considered half of ten, 
And sometimes nearly nine. 
Twice I’m used in eight, and then 
I am nothing in the line. 


3. PALINDROME. 
Read me before and backward, too, 
And I will quickly show to you 
The smallest coin in Guinea land. 
Four letters, you will understand. 
My first is part of every land, 
My second in the fair will stand, 
My third the same in every face, 
You see me take my rightful ~ ace. 
My last the same as first will 
Spell backward, forward, to find me! 


4. RIMED BLANKS. 
I looked about to find the 
That some one had so rashly 
I thought I heard a distant 
Again I heard that sadde ning - 
I ran, and saw a man fall - - 
He lay there on the hay new -- 
I took him in, for he was ----, 
And suffering from a broken ----. 


5. ACROSTIC, 
I’m found in chimes, but not in bells; 
I’m found in hymns, but not in knells. 
I’m found in horse, but not in steed; 
I’m found in gift, but not in deed. 
I’m found in days, but not in hour; 
I’m found in tree, but not in flower. 
I’m found in merry, not in Joy; 
I’m found in man, but not in bo 
I’m found in smiles, but not in fear; 
My whole will surely bring good cheer. 


6. RIDDLES. 
I. 


I’m often new, I’m often old, 
I never speak, and yet I’ve told 
Full many stories long and short. 
I’m given away, and yet I’m bought; 
I’m blind and cannot read, but I 
Am full of facts none can de ny. 
Sometimes in gold I’m gaily dressed, 
Sometimes in tatters I’m distressed. 
I cannot see, and yet I lead 
Great minds that seek me in their need. 
As willing slave to none I’m found, 
I’m free to all, and yet I’m bound. 
Il. 
No one can locate me, 
No one my place can see 
But me you properly divide, 
And I am present at your side. 
My letters are not thus dispersed, 
Yet all my meaning is reversed. 
III. 


I opened a Christmas stocking, and found a 
spinner that is at the head; one who guards 
and gives valuable information ; 
partment that sends messages; an ornament 
that is a necessity; something that tells a 
story, keeps accounts, or exhibits pictures ; 
something that we strive for, but are constantly 
giving up; something to amuse, and is the 
result of vunting. 


a small com- 


I belong to an expensive family, but when I 
first come to light I am very black. When I 
am alive, I am red and beautiful, and I give 
comfort to millions. Without me machinery 
would be almost useless. When I am alive, 
must not be touched, or I will cause misery. 
When I am old, I turn gray, and am of little 
use. 

v. 

I am fragile, but I protect. I ama deceiver, 
and I take the place of what is real, but every one 
sees through me. I am easily destroyed, but I 
show you what you are, and you believe me—yet 
I never speak. ‘I have no color, and yet I may be 
made of any color. 


7. HIDDEN PROVERB. 
The words that form the proverb are found in 
the following proverbs: 
“He that shoots always right forfeits his arrow. ad 
“He that speaks lavishly hears knavishly.’ “He 
that sows thistles reaps prickles.” ‘‘He that hears 


bower and hall.’ 
sorrow.” 


“He that sows iniquity reaps 


— a 


‘A TALE OF TIMBUCTOO. 


BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


Oh, tell me, have you ever been 
Across to Timbuctoo ? 

And have you any notion what 
The Timbuctoozers do? 


You see, | know exactly what 
They say and how they look; 
For I read all about them 
In a big three-volume book. 


To sum it up concisely, 
Here's the gist of what I| read: 
The Timbuctoozers rise—they eat— 


And drink—and go to bed. 


And now, although I hate to end 
This interesting story, 

That's all | know of Timbuctoo, 

| And the Timbuctoozers’ glory. 
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CHASED BY A WATERSPOUT. 


HERE are few more impressive evidences of 
the forces that exist in nature than the tower- 
ing mass of a waterspout, nor is there a more fear- 
inspiring sight if your little sailboat happens to be 
in the path of the whirling monster. Mr. A. W. 
Dimmock describes such an experience in his 
“Book of the Tarpon.” 
The Jrene was gliding up the Florida coast under 
a bright sun and a blue sky, and nothing in nature 
but the slow heave of the Gulf reminded us of the 


squall that had just swept over. 
‘See them clouds on the port bow?” said the 


captain. “They’re mixin’ up trouble. Looks like 
waterspouts.” : 
“They won’t trouble us,” I said. “This wind 


will carry them away.” 

“Wind nothin’! They make their own wind. 
See that one now, pumping water from the Gulf a 
barrel a second! Looks to me as if it was comin’ 
this way, fast, too!’’ ’ 

The wenerapens rew with amazing rapidity. 
The massed black clouds formed a huge inverted 
cone with its apex resting on another cone of 
water that rose swirling fromthe Gulf. The gigan- 
tic hour-glass came swaying toward us. It grew 
stouter in the middle, blacker above, and more 
turbulent below. More impressive than the pic- 
ture itself was the thought of the tremendous 
invisible power that before our eyes was hoisting 
water to the clouds by the hundred tons. 

The south wind ceased, and a gust from the 
north caught the Jrene’s sails and sent the boom 
banging over our heads. Puff after puff struck us 
from one direction after another until we seemed 
to be the battle-ground for the four winds of 
heaven. 

“Start up the engine, please!’ said the captain 
to the camera man, and “Let go the halyards!” he 
shouted to Joe, while he trimmed in the main- 
sheet till the boom swung amidships. 

.**Head for the shore!” he called to me. 

When the captain got back to the wheel, the 
waterspout was dangerously near; its umbrella- 
like top almost overshadowed us. 

‘“‘Wouldn’t it have been better to run out into 
the Gulf?” I asked. 

**She’d have followed us,” he replied. “I’ve had 
one chase me half-way round the compass.” 

“Tt’s coming straight enough for us now!”’ 

The swirling column of water grew thick with 
mud torn from the bottom, and I saw, or thought 
I saw, an area of marked depression outside of 
the base of the waterspout. The top became more 
unsteady and the bottom more turbulent, as our 
boat began to widen the distance between us and 
the monster. : 

“There she goes!” shouted the captain, pointin 
out a palmetto log as it slid down the incline 
plane of water and plunged into the base. At first 
the log was lost in the column of water, but as it 
reached the narrow part of the hour-glass forma- 


tion it was thrown crosswise, and the waterspout | 


broke in two. 

Great masses of water crashed downward, tore 
the surface of the Gulf, and tossed the Irene about 
like acork. The first human sound that followed 
the roar of the falling water was the wail of the 
camera man: 

“Why didn’t I save one plate ?” 


* © 


“LAZY LIBBY.” 


**] AZY Libby” Dutton of Dulverton was an enor- 

mous woman, with the pink-and-white com- 
plexion, the large blue eyes, and the ready smiles 
and tears of an overgrown baby. Her vast weight 
and the laziness that it engendered gave her an 
individual view-point that was an unending source 
of interest to the community. Nobody could tell 
beforehand what Libby would laugh at or what 
she would cry over. 


When, one July, she sprained her ankle so 
badly that the doctor ordered her to keep to her 
on Tagg several weeks, she fairly giggled with 

elight. 

“Here I been dreadin’ fur I don’ know how lon 
havin’ to put up my currants,” she explained. 
“There’s a emsenie crop of ’em this year—so 
many that I kind of thought of jest lettin’ ’em slide 
altogether, and hang where they be till they 
drapped or wizzled. Only folks’d be sure to make 
sech a talk I wasn’t decided in = mind—had a 
notion maybe I’d hev to drive myself up to it, after 
all. And now here! be, flaton - back, and cah’t 
do a thing, and my reputation safe if there ain’t a 
ey jelly tumbler on my shelves this season, praises 

el 


The neighbors who saved the currants and filled 
her tumblers with jelly that ‘‘jelled’” properly—as 
the careless and reluctant Libby’s seldom did— 
were at once amused and scandalized at her atti- 
tude, but they excused it on the ground that 
preserving in hot weather might really be danger- 
ous for a woman of her obviously apoplectic habit. 
But there was no such excuse for the next notable 
manifestation of her laziness, in the following 


spring. She was discovered on a wheelbarrow 
weeping patiently. On her knee she helda basket 
of fresh eggs. To sympathetic questions she 


replied, sniffing pathetically while a large tear slid 
down the side of her nose and splashed in the 
basket, that the trouble was with the eggs: there 
were so many, and she got so tired gathering them, 
and every day there were more. 

“Those hens, they keep sant on layin’, faster 
and faster, till I’m downright discouraged. Seems 
as if the fool creturs didn’t understand the meanin’ 
of moderation!” 


* © 


COSMOPOLITAN PANAMA. 


F the 37,428 people who, on February 1, 1912, 

were present in Uncle Sam’s ten-by-fifty-mile 
strip of tropics, to help, in one way or another, in 
digging the Panama Canal, only 5,228 were white 
Americans. Among the others could be found 
representatives not only of every country of the 
two American continents, but of every European 
country, and of most of the world besides. Even 
the high seas, says Mr. Harry A. Franck in “Zone 
Policeman 88,”’ were represented among the places 
of birth. 


In his capacity of census-taker, the zone police- 
man met this cosmopolitanism on every hand. In 
the ——_ camps above the canal, writes Mr. 
Franck, still and silent with Sunday, men at no 
other time to be run to earth were entrapped in 
their bunks, under their dwelling-places In the 
shade, shaving, exchanging hair-cuts, washin 
workaday clothes, “reminiscing” over far-o! 
homes and premigratory days, or merely loafing. 
They were the same veg may friendly, quick-witted 
fellows that they were in their native land. Even 
the few Italians and rare Portuguese scattered 
among them were inoculated with their cheerful- 
ness. 

_ There were sudden charges on camps of Mar- 
tiniques, a sort of wild, untamed creature, who 
spoke a distressing imitation of French, which 
even ee | did_ not for a moment claim to be such, 
but frankly dubbed patois. They are restless- 
ores black men who answered to their names only 
at the question, “Cummun t’appelle?” and gave 
their ages only to those who open wide their mouths 
and ery, “ Caéjevous?” Then on again we would 
go to the no less strange, singsong ‘‘English” of 
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Jamaica, with now and again a dark Costa Rican, 
Guatemalteco, Venezuelan, stray islander from 
St. Vincent, Trinidad or Guadalupe, or other indi- 
vidual that defied classification. Many a long- 
sought negro I roused from his holiday siesta, 
dashing = the tawdry calico curtains to poun 
him awake—since mere shouting at him had only 
the effect of lulling him into deeper and more 
childlike slumber. 

The surest and often the os effective means 
was to tickle the slumberer gently on the soles of 
his bare feet with some airy, delicate instrument 
such as my tack-hammer, or a convenient broom- 
handle or flat-iron. Frequently I came upon 
young negro men of the age and type that in 
white skins would have been loafing on pool-room 
corners, reading to themselves in loud and solemn 
voices from the Bible, with a far-away look in their 
eyes; always I was surrounded by a never-broken 
babble of voices, for the West Indian can let his 
face run pacteesey all the day through, and the 
most of the night, although he have never a word 
to say. 

*® & 


BEATEN AT HIS OWN GAME. 


HE little Bushman of South Africa is not only 
small in size, but to the European he appears 
feeble in mind. Yet there is the story of an en- 
counter between a Bushman and a lion which, 
according to a correspondent of Harper’s Weekly, 
shows a man cool in danger and fertile in resource. 


The Bushman, who was a long way from home, 
metalion. The animal, sure that he had his victim 
completely in his power, began to sport with him 
with a feline playfulness that the little Bushman 
failed to appreciate. The lion would appear at 
a point in the road, and leap back again into the 
jungle, to reappear a little farther on. 

The Bushman did not lose his presence of mind, 
and presently hit upon a way to outwit his foe. 
Aware that-the beast was ahead of him, the 
Bushman dodged into the jungle to the right, and 
— awaited the next move. When the lion 

iscovered that the man had suddenly disappeared 
from the path, he was perplexed. He roared. 
Then he espied 
the grass. 

The Bushman at once changed his position, 
while the lion stood irresolute in the path, follow- 
ing with his eye the moving black man. The little 
man rustled the reeds, vanished, and appeared«at 
another point. 

The great brute was first confused, and then 
alarmed. It began to dawn on him that he was 
the hunted party. The Bushman did not let the 
lion collect his startled wits. He began to steal 
gradually toward the foe, who now, in a complete 
state of doubt and fear, turned tail, and ran igno- 
miniously from the field. 
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ENGLAND’S ODDEST ISLAND. 


HERE is an English parish, only forty-eight 

iniles from London, where roads, shops, lamps, 
telephones, motor-cars and post-offices are uh- 
known. It is Elmley, and it is an island, says the 
Boston Transcript. The island has an area of two 
thousand acres, and is the property of Oxford 
University. 

Some time ago the island was the home of thirty- 
five men, women and children. The inhabitants 
are mostly “lookers” or shepherds of large flocks 
of sheep. The oldest man of the village is in his 
seventieth year. He has never seen a motor-car. 

The school and church are the two chief land- 
marks on the island. The reason they were built 
in such a a populated spot is that in winter 
it is almost impossible to leave the island. The 
mud is yy ! knee-deep, and the ferry that runs 
to and from the island is dangerous. A novel 
method of obtaining the services of the ferrymen, 
who live opposite the island, is by opening the 
white door of a hut facing the shore. The ferry- 
men on the lookout know that the open door is a 
signal forthe ferry. At mn a lighted candle held 
aloft serves the purpose of the open door. 


* ¢ 


JOHN BULL ABROAD. 


HE Paris Liberté has discovered the most 

“nervy” of English tourists—always a self- 
confident race. This man entered a well-known 
restaurant, accompanied by two little girls, or- 
dered a bottle of mineral water and three plates, 
and began to eat sandwiches, which he had 
brought with him in his pockets. 

The manager, overcome by this outrage, ap- 
proached him, and said, “I should like to inform 
you that this is not a —” : 

“Who are you?” interrupted the Englishman. 

“| am the manager,” was the reply. 

“Oh, you are the manager, are you? That is 
pest. was just going to send for you. Why 
sn’t the band playing?” 


* © 


THE MAGIC OF THE SEA. 


HE banality of a certain sea poem, reports the 
New York Tribune, led a rival poet to say, 
“This poem of the sea reminds me of a young 
woman from Illinois who saw the Atlantic for the 
first time last week at Cape May. 

“As she stood on the windy beach, gazing 
dreamily out over the vast blue expanse of tum- 
bling water, I said to her: 

“So this is the first time you’ve ever seen the 
sea, eh?’ 

“*Ves, the very first time,’ she answered. 

‘And what do you think of it? I asked. 

“*Ah,’ she said, with an ecstatic smile, ‘it smells 
just like oysters!’ ” 


* © 


TAKING NO CHANCES. 


TALL, gaunt-looking man entered a hotel not 
long ago, and applied for a room, says a con- 
temporary. 
entitled him to lodgings on the top floor of the 
house, Among his belongings the landlord noticed 
a coil of rope. He asked what the rope was for, 
and the man replied: 
“That’s a ye 
me, and in case of a fire, 
the window.” 
“Yes,” replied the landlord, stroking his chin 
reflectively, “seems a pretty good idea; but guests 
with fire-escapes pay in advance at this hotel!”’ 


I always carry it with 
I let myself down from 


® © 
BITING ON GERMS. 
OME one told a certain young woman, says 
the Orleans Progress-Examiner, that the family 
physician had said that there were thousands of 
germs in ice-cream. 


“And all the time,” ran her comment, “I thought 
they were just strawberry seeds.” 
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To the Boys and Girls of 
United States’ Schools 


Any reader of ‘‘The Youth’s Com- 
panion,’”’ attending school, may 
secure free of charge a copy of an 
illustrated Atlas of Canada, by 
applying by letter or post card to 

W. D. Scott, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 
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‘MECCANO 
Building Meccano models is play and glo- 


tious fun. Boys delight in building beau- 
tiful Meccano models of towers, cranes, 
bridges, railroads, trucks, monoplanes and 
machinery of various types—100 structures 
in all, each a correct working model. 


MECCANO 


Your boy can start to build Meccano models the 
moment you give it tohim. Everything is simple, 
and the book of instructions shows what to build. 

Meccano consists of bright plated steel strips, 
angle brackets, sector plates, collars, clips, bolts, 
nuts, wheels, everything necessary, including 
tools. 

Give your boy Meccano. See how he will 
learn to use his hands, and his head, too. 

Meccano outfits $1 up to $36. For sale at Toy 
and Department Stores. 

FRE BOOK NO. 7, an absorbing story written 
by the Meccano boy. Write for it today. 
Meccano Company, Inc., 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 
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BOSTON HERALD: It is good, thank Heaven, to read a novel 
like * Laddie,”* full to the brim of each page with honest humor 
and tender beauty. 

CHICAGO JOURNAL: “Laddie,”’ by Gene Stratton-Porter, is 
one of the advance guard of a type of novel-writing new in this 
country. It is a tale which has a suggestion of Dickens and a 
decided flavor of Mark Twain, besides an original tan of its own. 
The quaint humor and the sound knowledge of country life com- 
bine to make ** Laddie " one of the very best of the new books. 
BOSTON GLOBE: Not only has the author never written a 


few years. 





READER 


LADDIE 


better one, but few better books have been written in the last, 





” is «without doubt AK Porter's 
ions of readers who' 
d her former books, 
r,” will all want to read this 
» “Laddie” is a story of the home 
Indiana family, in which any one 
be proud to claim membership. The 


Bve story of Laddie and Pamela Pryor, the court- 
ship of Laddie’s two sisters, the pranks of Leon, and the 
Pryor Family mystery, which remains a mystery until the 
very end of the story, form a tale the interest of which holds until the last 
word of the 602d page. The book is beautifully bound in blue, with four 
full-page illustrations in colors,and decorated front pages and cover linings. 


tn WHAT THEY SA Y smn 


SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT: Gene Stratton-Porter's 
latest novel should rank high among the distinctive American 
stories of to-day. Any one of at least,six of her characters 
would give distinction to a story, and when we have reached 
the last page we feel that we have gained a fresh insight into 
the goodness of human nature. 


N. Y. SUN: The reader will like thoroughly the steady big 
brother, likewise the mischievous younger one and several of 
the neighboring women. They are all alive. The book is 
sentimental, but it is sound, clean sentiment, expressed where 
most people only feel it, whether between the lovers, or the 
parents and children, or where it touches on religion, 








Send us any time before 


How To Get Your Copy Free 


New Year’s day one new 


subscription for The Youth’s Companion, with $2.00 to 
pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of 
Mrs, Porter’s latest and best story—“Laddie,” sending 
the book to you post-paid. This book cannot be pur- 


chased anywhere for less 


than $1.35 net. 


Our Offer is made ONLY TO OUR PRESENT subscribers to pay them for 


getting NEW subscriptions. 


New subscriptions already sent us cannot count. 





THE CHRISTMAS SEASON is a most appropriate time to introduce The Youth’s Companion 


into a new home. 


See that one new subscription .is added to our list, and you will be rewarded 


with a copy of the regular $1.35 edition of “Laddie,” as explained. 


SEND ORDERS AND MAKE REMITTANCES PAYABLE TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 


Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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iliary craft, it nowadays attracts no 

more than passing attention. When 
a worn-out steamer or a lofty sparred wind- 
jammer is converted into an ugly coal barge, 
some one only recalls forgotten feats of her 
palmy days, or deplores the passing of the 
magnificent fliers of yore. But when, in this 
day of the supremacy on every sea of power- 
propelled ships, sail is actually substituted for 
steam, and that with gratifying results, the 
maritime world may well be set agog. 

The full-rigged, four-masted iron ship Lan- 
cing holds a unique position among the world’s 
large sailing vessels. Although she began her 
career with a French name and on a French 
line, and in her youth habitually clipped 
transatlantic records to New York, she has 
equaled some of those records under sail since 
casting aside her propeller in 1894. 

Not only is the Lancing a four-masted ship, 
but she is square-rigged on every mast, instead 
of having simply a fore-and-aft sail on the 
jigger-mast; as is the custom with most of the 
class. The great majority of so-called four- 
masted ships are in reality shipentines, a rig 
originating with Donald McKay’s Great 
Republic, launched at East Boston in 1853. 
The Lancing’s spars are of steel, and when 
she is bowling along under all four colossal 
pyramids of snowy canvas, their strength 
might seem to be sorely taxed. 

A noteworthy performance of the big ship 
was the making of a twelve-thousand-mile 
passage from New Caledonia to Hampton 
Roads in ninety-seven days. 

The Lancing was built by R. Napier & 
Sons of Glasgow, and launched in 1866. She 
is of 2,764 gross, and 2,605 net tonnage, 356 
feet long, 43 feet wide, and 27 feet deep. She 
was a ‘‘crack’’ passenger liner, and her extreme 
length, clipper bow and elaborate figurehead 
sit well upon her in her new personality. 
She might easily carry another mast, and thus 
enter the class of the five-masted German ships 
Preussen, Potosi, and R. C. Rickmers. After 
she became a sailing ship, and until recently, 
the Lancing hailed from London, whence she 
went to Christiania, Norway, when purchased 
by Messrs. J. Johansen & Co. She is now 
commanded by Captain Melsom, who succeeded 
Captain Hatfield when she ceased flying the 
eross of St. George. 

The vessel of the converted steamer class 
most recently doing service in the American 
merchant marine was the famous shipentine 
May Flint, which repeatedly proved herself 
a splendid sailer, but achieved equal fame 
through her many misfortunes. The Flint 
was originally the passenger steamer Persian 
Monarch, running between New York and 
London, and was built at Dumbarton, Scot- 
land, in 1880. She was an iron craft of 3,477 
tons gross and 3,340 net, 351 feet long, 42 feet 
wide and 26 feet deep. Her misadventures 
began with her very first trip, when she went 
ashore on Long Island. On her second voyage 
she sprang a leak, and barely made port. 

In 1894 the Flint was purchased by New 
York people, who had her engines removed 
and rigged her as a shipentine at Newport 
News, thus making her one of the three largest 
American sailing vessels at that time. Her 
luck, however, did not change for the better. 
She was totally dismasted a few days out of 
New York, bound for the far East, and after 
recovering from this calamity, eventually 
reached Hongkong, where she caught fire and 
sank. Raised and repaired, she was practically 
given up for lost on a voyage across the Pacific, 
and arrived at Tacoma fifty days overdue and 
heavily reinsured. 

Yet another disaster, and the final one, was 
crowded into her short but eventful career as 
a sailing ship. In 1899, soon after being sold 
to the California Shipping Company of San 
Francisco, the May Flint, laden with five 
thousand tons of coal, came through the Golden 
Gate one calm night. The celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of gold 
was in progress, and a great fleet of war-ships 
was participating in the pageant. The Flint 
lost steerageway at a critical moment, drifted 
across the bow of an anchored war-ship, and 
went to the bottom with an appalling hole in 
her side. She was never raised. 

Another famous old steamer that was 
markedly successful as a sailing ship, and 
that, like the Lancing and May Flint, 
astonished all in adapting herself so well toa 
new career, was the Boston barkentine New 
England. Built at Hull, England, in 185s, 
as a side-wheeler, and known as the Cambria, 
she was intended for the mail service across 
the English Channel. She registered 462 
gross and 417 net tonnage, was 210 feet long, 
only 25 feet wide, and of rather shoal draft. 
During the Civil War she was used as a 
blockade-runner, and made six successful trips 
from Wilmington, North Carolina, to Liver- 
pool, with cotton. On the seventh voyage she 
fell into the hands of the United States 
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war-ships, after which she was utilized for a 
time as a government despatch-boat. 

Seven years later, in 1870, the Cambria was 
purchased by Mr. Nehemiah Gibson of East 
Boston, who made her into a barkentine and 
renamed her New England. Under sail she 
soon proved herself a marvel for speed, and 
won the name of being the fastest sailing 
vessel afloat. She often made sixty knots in 
four hours, and once went from Mobile to 
Elsinore, Denmark, in twenty-eight days— 
good time for a modern tramp steamer. At 
another time she made the passage from Boston 
to Mobile in ten days and eighteen hours. 
The New England, in command of Captain 





Slater, finally foundered at sea in February, 
1878, while on a voyage from Baltimore to 


jury 
Galveston; her crew were saved, and landed at | 
New York. any 


Had she been a contemporary vessel, the | 
United States ship Jdaho would have any | 
contested the New England’s claim to speed | 
sovereignty. The Jdaho was built at New 
York in 1864 as a steam-frigate of the first 
class, but as she failed to make the stipulated 
speed of fifteen knots on her trial trip, the 
government removed her machinery and con- 
verted her into a sailing vessel. 

It was at first intended to make the Idaho, 
after the removal of her engines, a hospital 
and store ship at Nagasaki for the Asiatic 
squadron, but the extraordinary speed and 
seagoing qualities that she developed on the 
trip to the Orient won recognition, and she was 
refitted at San Francisco as a cruising vessel. 
Her first voyage was an eventful one, for the 
magazine caught fire, and she was becalmed 
for fifty-three days in the Indian Ocean. 

On this passage, however, she showed her 
capabilities by running sixty-five knots in four 
hours, logging fourteen and one-half knots an 
hour close-hauled, and making on one occasion 
eighteen and one-half knots in one hour. On 
September 20, 1869, the Idaho encountered a 
terrific typhoon in the China Sea, which she 
weathered, but at such cost that the board of 
survey condemned her at Yokohama as unsea- 
worthy. At that port she lay for some time, 
until she was sold and struck from the navy 
list. 

* © 


AN AMERICAN POET LAUREATE. 


HE late Alfred Austin, poet laureate of 

England, was the author of some pleas- 

ing verse. But his best work was so 
inferior to even the feeblest of his immediate 
predecessor, Tennyson, that his appointment | 
called forth a storm of severe criticism. In 
comparison with Tennyson, Wordsworth, and 
Dryden, he made but a poor showing, but 
it is only fair perhaps to remember that he 
surpassed some others who preceded him, 
laureates also, if not poets. 


There was, for instance, the Rev. Laurence 
Eusden, a riming parson whose principles 
moved him to a free pouring out of loyal 
verse, but did not prohibit a too free pease 
in of the wine that was a part of his officia 
pe uisites. One of his er addressed to the 

r from admirable George II, opened thus: 


Hail, mighty monarch! Whom desert alone 
Would without birthright raise up to the throne! 
Thy virtues shine peculiarly nice 

Ungloomed with a confinity to vice. 


Another by Henry Pye, who became laure- | 
ate in 1790, might please the present-day work- | 
ers for world-peace—perhaps : 


Peace, soaring high on seraph’s wings 

Now strikes her viol’s golden strings ; 

Responsive to the thrilling note 

Symphonious strains of rapture float 

While grateful myriads in the pean join 

= = her angel voice and bless her form 
divine. 


We have never,. in America, had a poet 
laureate by Presidential appoin ent, but the 
eccentric, self-styled ‘‘Lord’’ Timothy Dexter 
of Newburyport, whose fine old - fashioned 
mansion there was long surrounded by ridicu- 
lous wooden statues of men and animals, 
carved for him by a maker of ships’ figure- 
heads, conferred the title on one Jonathan 
Plummer, who proudly accepted it, and cele- 
brated in verse the glories of his master thus: 








His house is filled with sweet perfumes, 
Rich furniture doth fill his rooms; 
Inside and out it is adorned, 

And on the top an eagle form’d. 


The images around him stand, 

~ For they were made at his command; 
Looking to see Lord Dexter come, 
With fixed eyes they see him home. 


Four lions stand to guard the door, 
With mouths wide open to devour 
All enemies who dare oppose 

Lord Dexter or his shady groves. 


The gilt eagle on the cupola of the old 
Dexter house outlived the statues erected 
by ‘‘His Excellency Timothy Dexter, Earl of 
Chester and Knight of the Four Open- 
mouthed Lions,’’ as his obsequious laureate is 
said to have = termed him: 
those statues long since went the way of 


other fire-wood. As for Jonathan Plummer, 
he is about as thoroughly forgotten as half the 
poets who were once laureates to the kings | 
of England. | 
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710 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent 
deposit, freight Lpecwate. DON’T 
PAY A CEN if you are not satisfied 
™ after using the bicycle 10 days. 

DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
rt catalogs illustrating every kind ot 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 

vices and marvelous new 191% offers. 
ONE CENT is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not walk, vite itnow. 


Tires, Coaster- Brake rear 
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The daily use of this preparation polishes 
the teeth, while its fragrant, antiseptic 
foam reaches every part of the mouth 
—ne' 


IRNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 


comes in a handy metal box J 
—nothing to break or spill 

—25e at your druggist—or 
sent direct. 









Tooth Soap 
and your teeth 
will look better 
—last longer. 





Winter Rashes 
Demand Use Of 





and Ointment 


Frost bites, chappings, chafings, red, 
rough and tender faces and hands, 
eczemas, itchings and irritations inci- 





dental to winter sports are promptly 
relieved by warm baths with Cuti- 
cura Soap, followed by gentle ap- 


plications of Cuticura Ointment. 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment ‘sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 
©#Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. Liberal sample free. 
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We Will Send You FREE Postpaid This 
Bag of Washington Red Cedar Shavings 
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oT A insects and 


will promptly disappear from the textiles when exposed to the air 
will be that when you build you will know what a delightful and 
or making or lining 
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West Coast Lumber Mfr’s Assn., 705 Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 











finished in red, gold, black, and white. 


inches; height 11 inches. 


tricity or gas. 


sold for $3.00. 
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The Radio-Junior is made throughout of heavy metal. 
and seamed together, no solder being used in any part of the construction. It is 


two ventilators, and a reversible concave post-card holder. 
sists of one 3-inch double convex lens, finely ground and polished, and mounted in 
an adjustable focusing tube. Length of the Radio-Junior 934 inches; width 9 





RADIO-JUNIOR 
POST-CARD PROJECTOR. 


An Ideal Home Entertainer. 


Tre Radio-Junior will show upon a screen photographs, pictures, post cards, 
magazine illustrations, mounted insects, a watch movement in motion, and 
many other things that the ingenuity of the operator will suggest. 
scope is so extensive and varied, and because it makes such an ideal home enter- 
tainer, the post-card projector is fast taking the place of the old-time magic lantern. 


Because its 


All parts are folded 


Each instrument is fitted with two lights, 
The lens system con- 


The Radio-Junior Post-Card Projector is fitted for the use of acetylene, elec- 
hen ordering be sure to state which model is wanted. 


THE OFFER. 


Either the Acetylene, Electric or Gas Radio-Junior Model given to Com- 
panion subscribers only for one new solicited subscription and $1.30 extra; or 
In either case we deliver free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
 «. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 

repaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada. and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
gover is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








INSOMNIA. 


NSOMNIA means simply lack of 

sleep. It may be of any degree, 
from the totally sleepless nights that 
the French call nuits blanches, or 
“white nights,” to a slight diminu- 
tion in the rest the sufferer thinks 
he ought to have. Even the sound- 
est sleepers know something about 
bad nights, for it is impossible to maintain a per- 
fect equilibrium of health all the time, and some- 
times the equilibrium will be sufficiently disturbed 
to banish sleep for the time. 

When the loss of sleep is not excessive, it is best 
to regard it as one of the inevitable incidents of 
existence. If the wakeful person keeps reason- 
ably calm about it, he will discover that what he 
has lost is gradually made up on other nights, and 
that one or two bad nights do not mean “insomnia.” 

It is the good sleeper who frets at an occasional 
wakeful night, and begins to worry over symptoms, 
and talk about hypnotics. The poor sleeper, on 
the other hand, usually achieves a philosophy that 
enables him to lie awake hour after hour, and 
make little fuss about it. 

As a matter of fact, sleep is in large measure a 
habit to which many other habits, both good and 
bad, contribute. If children sit up too late, and, 
above all, if they are permitted to get excited at 
bedtime, they may acquire a lifelong habit of light 
and restless sleep. It is an excellent plan for 
adults, as well as children, to keep the last hours 
of the day tranquil. 

Some people are sleepless because they have 
overeaten, and some because they are underfed. 
The late supper, or the cup of tea or coffee taken 
too late in the day, must be given up in one case; 
a cup of hot milk, sipped slowly, will often give 
relief in-the other. Remember, too, that moderate 
wakefulness in a cool, well-ventilated room is 
less harmful to the system than a heavy, drugged 
slumber in an overwarmed and stuffy room. 
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THE LETTER Y. 


“rPIMES change, and folks must 

change with ’em, Annie May,” 
announced Miss Emmeline, laying 
her letter face down on the blotting- 
pad, and smoothing it refiectively. 
“Of course, South Equity ain’t a 
metropolis, and we can’t expect to 
be always riding triumphant in the 
forefront of progress, so to speak; nor we don’t 
roost on our ridge-poles with spy-glasses, search- 
ing out the newest notions ’fore they git here—but 
that ain’t saying we don’t recognize ’em when 
they’ve arrived. There’s the letter y, now; I’ve 
been keeping my eye on the letter y. You noticed 
the letter y lately, Annie May?” 

“Letter y?” repeated her niece, vaguely. “I 
don’t think I understand, Aunt Emmeline.” 

“It’s Caroline’s letter; I’d ought to have let you 
read it yourself, ’stid of reading it aloud, if I 
expected you to understand,” acknowledged her 
aunt. “Here, look at that signature. She ain’t 
Caroline any more; she’s Carolyn.” 

“But lyn does sound prettier than line, don’t 
you think?” ventured Annie May, timidly. ‘‘Sev- 
eral of the girls spell their names that way now.” 

“They needn’t,” remarked Miss Emmeline, 
dryly. ‘Not just to sound an i short, they needn’t. 
You can pronounce line any way you please, with- 
out writing it different. I’ve known three Made- 
lines, it happens, and one was ine, and one was 
een, and one was in. NO, it’s this new letter y idea. 
Seems to be something queer about y’s. Names 
that never had ’em, folks are putting ’em into; and 
names that always did have ’em, they’re spilling 
’em out of, or tucking on extry letters to kind of 
cover ’em up. 

“There’s Alice, now—one of the prettiest names 
there is, and almost as pretty to write as ’tis to say. 
You’d think any girl named Alice would be satis- 
fied, wouldn’t you? But there’s that girl in the 
papers the other day—pretty girl, and looked sen- 
sible, and belonged to nice folks and all—couldn’t 
seem to stand it, somehow; had to go to law to 
get herself made over into Alys. Alys! My suz! 
’Twas that set me to noticing y’s, and pretty soon 
I found Lindas turning into Lyndas, and Christa- 
bels into Chrystabels, and Mabels into Maybelles, 
and Winifreds into Wynifreds, and Harriets into 
Harryots, and Mamies into Maymes, and Daisys 
doubling into Daysys, and Adelines and Carolines 
and Katharines shifting to yns by the dozen. 
You'd certainly think there was something special 
and distinguished about a y! 

“Leastways, you would if it wasn’t for finding a 
Lucy you’ve known all your life transmogrified all 
at once to Lucie, and a pair of Marys to Marye 
or Marie, and an Amy to Amye! I don’t know’s 





I'll ever keep the run of ’em all, but I’m bound to 
try, and I’m beginning with Cousin Caroline— 
leen—lyn. Look this over, Annie May, and see if | 
I’ve got it right—that’s it; the last paragraph.” =| 
“Good-by for the present, my dear Carolyn. | 
Aunt Jymyma and Uncle Wyllyam and little 
Byllye send their love. So does Annye Mae; and 
I am, with best regards to Cousyns Dorothie, | 
Lyzzy and Ysabel, | 
“Your affectionate cousyn, | 
“Emmylyn Gyddyngs.” 
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GOVERNING BY FRIENDSHIP. 


Y her successful protection of the caravan 

routes, France has earned the gratitude of the 
peoples of the regions that border on the great 
Sahara. Many ofthese great trade caravans, writes 
Mr. E. Alexander Powell in ““The Last Frontier,” 
are literally moving cities. They sometimes consist 
of twelve thousand camels, to say nothing of horses, 
donkeys, sheep and goats. Mr. Powell also speaks 
of the constant effort that the French officials 
make to establish friendly relations with the 
natives. 


Several times each any the commandants of the 
French posts along the edge of the Sahara organ- 
ize fantasias in honor of the Arab sheiks of the 
region. The sheiks come in to attend them, fol- 
lowed by great retinues of burnoosed, turbaned, 
and splendidly mounted retainers, and with the 
same enthusiasin with which an American country- 
side turns out to see the circus. 

Races with valuable money prizes are arranged 
for the visitors’ horses; and before the sheiks 
leave, they are presented with ornate saddles, 
gold-mounted rifles, and sometimes with crosses 
of the Legion of Honor. In return for this hospi- 
tality, they willingly agree to capture and surren- 
der certain fugitives from justice; to warn the 
more lawless of their tribesmen that the plunder- 
ing of caravans must cease; to furnish quotas of 
recruits for the native cavalry; and to send in for 
sale to the remount department a large number of 
desert-bred horses. Most important of all, they 
go back to their tented homes in the desert im- 
mensely impressed with the power, the wealth, 
and the generosity of France. 

Not content with these manifestations of friend- 
ship, the French government makes it a point to 
invite the native rulers of the lands under its con- 
trol to visit France qeoanonaly as the guests‘ of 
the nation. Escorted by French officers who can 
talk with them in their own tongue, these colonial 
visitors in their outlandish costumes experience 
the delights of Montmartre by night, are dined by 
the president of the republic at the Elysée Palace, 
receive the freedom of Paris at the Hotel de Ville, 
and finally return to their own lands friends and 
allies of France for the rest of their lives. 

By a network of small oasis garrisons and desert 
patrols, recruited from the desert tribes and 
mounted on the tall, swift-trotting camels known 
as méhari, France has made the Saharan trade 
routes, if not as safe as Fifth Avenue or Piccadilly, 
certainly very much safer for the lone traveler 
than certain streets of ye and Paris. It has 
long been the fashion to hold up the Northwest 
Mounted Police as the model for all constabulary 
forces, just as it has been the fashion to extol the 
English as the model colonizers; but when you 
consider the smallness of their numbers, the vast- 
ness of the region which they control, and the 
character of its climate and its inhabitants, I give 
the blue ribbon to these lean, brown-faced, hard- 
riding camel men who have carried law and order 
into the farthermost corners of the great Sahara. 
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A MODEL CHILD. 


| EORGE III was such a thrifty king that we 

cannot doubt that he hugged the little chap, 
of whom Thackeray tells this delightful story, and 
longed to knight him on the spot. 


One day, when the king and queen were walking 
together, probably at Kew, they met a little boy,— 
they were always fond of children, the good folks, 
—and patted the little tow head. 

“Whose little boy are you?” asked the king. 

“I am the king’s beef-eater’s little boy,” replied 
the child. 

On which the king said, “Then kneel down and 
kiss the queen’s hand.” 

But the innocent offspring of the beef-eater 
declined this treat. 

“No,” said he, “I won’t kneel, for if I do, I shall 
spoil my new breeches.” 
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WHERE EAST MET WEST. 


N Mr. Headland’s book, ‘“‘China’s New Day,” he 

tells a story of the Chinese General Ma, that has 
bearings on the problems of woman’s rights, and 
incidentally shows that under diverse civilizations 
human nature remains pretty constant. 


The general was calling on one of the older 
missionaries. During the conversation, he said, 
“Doctor 8., 1 want to ask you a question. In your 
honorable country, is the woman the head of the 
home, or is the man the head of the home ?” 

“Why, general, it is this way,” replied the mis- 
sionary. “Ifthe man is a stronger character than 
the woman, he is the head of the home, but if the 
woman is stronger than the man, she rules.”’ 

The general pushed back his chair, and said, 
with a smile, “In my miserable country it is ex- 
actly the same!” 
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NOT CORNERED, AFTER ALL. 


ROF. Thomas R. Lounsbury of Yale is a foe to 

the purist and pedant, says the Washington 
| Star. He who insists on saying, “To-morrow will 
| be Thursday,” will get no encouragement from 
Professor Lounsbury. 


On his vacation, the Praiees gazed out across 
the lake one gray and sultry afternoon, and re- 
marked: 

“It looks like rain.” 

A pedant was rocking in a rocking-chair near by. 

“What looks like rain, professor?” he chuckled. 
“Ha! ha! I’ve got you there! What looks like 
rain?” 

“Water,” Professor Lounsbury answered, coldly. 
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THE GLOVER’S ADVANTAGE. 


RATORS should beware of criticising their 
audiences. They are likely to provoke retorts 
that will go far toward marring their effects. 


A school principal was lecturing his corps of 
teachers upon efficiency. “What,” he demanded, 
“would be thought of a glove-maker who at the 
close of the season found ten per cent. of his stock 
returned because it fell below standard require- 
ments? Why should we require one hundred per 
cent. efficiency of the glove-maker and only ninety 
per cent. of a teacher?” 

“Because,” promptly responded a fearless 
teacher, “‘he can select his kids.” 
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Mirrors 
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Spirit of 
Christmas 


7 Dollar Watch 


HERE is hardly another gift 


with so much of the real spirit of 
Christmas as the Ingersoll; 


There is something about the tick of a watch 
that goes straight to the heart of a child. It is 
a gift that is cherished and enjoyed every day of 
the year. And the responsibility and “on time’”’ 
spirit that it instills is the finest kind of training. 


Older folks appreciate the Ingersoll just as 
thoroughly because it is far enough out of the 
“thandkerchief”’ and “‘carpet slipper” class of gift 
to show real thoughtfulness and appreciation. 


Its cost puts no burden on the shoulder of friend- 
ship. Its service fills a real need. It is a good 
looking and reliable timepiece that has already 
served nearly 34 million and will serve its 
coming millions equally well. 


There is an Ingersoll for every member of the 


family. 


‘The watch that made the 


dollar famous’ 


is a model that you have seen hundreds of times. 
The “Eclipse” a thin model for men. The 
“Midget” a small model for women and chil- 
dren.. The “Junior” a medium size, thin model 
will suit the most fastidious. The Wrist 
Watch—a wrinkle from “‘across the water” that 
is being adopted by both men and women. 


Prices. 


The Ingersoll Dollar Watch $1.00 
The Ingersoll Eclipse 1.50 
The Ingersoll Midget 2.00 


The 
The 


Ingersoll Junior 2.00 
Ingersoll Wrist Watch 2.50 


Send for the Ingersoll booklet, ‘‘ Pointers ’’—it’s free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
85 Ashland Building, New York. 
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““T HAD always supposed,”’ said the young | 
man who had been visiting in the West, 
‘*that the New Englanders who migrated 

westward carried with them a knowledge of 
how beans should be cooked, but I guess they 
didn’t, or if they did, the knowledge has been 
imperfectly spread. I came home because, 
for one thing, I was homesick for beans. ’’ 

‘*T’ve always believed, ’’ his listener offered, 
with some hesitation, ‘‘that beans formed a 
large part of the diet in the West.’’ 

‘*They do, ’’ returned the traveler, with deep 
feeling, ‘‘but not my kind of beans. The 
beans of the West would be as out of place on 
a New England table as a tramp would be 
in a seminary. In fact, I don’t admit that 
they are beans at all. 

‘‘Now beans,’’ he went on, warming to his 
theme, ‘‘ought to come to the table giving off 
clouds of steam. They ought to be separate, 
every bean individual and whole. They ought 
not to be ‘mushed’ a particle. They should 
be brown instead of white. And to get this 
result you have got to go about it with certain 
fixed and inflexible rites. 

‘First, you ought to have either New Eng- 
land pea beans or the old-fashioned ‘yellow- 
eyes,’ and they must be put to soak overnight 
in cold water. Then in the morning you 
must parboil them until the skins crack, being 
careful not to let them more than simmer— 
boiling spoils them. Then you put them in 
the pot with a chunk of pork about as big as 
your fist, pepper and salt them, and get them 
into the oven as soon as you can. You want 
just enough water to cover them nicely, and 
you want to keep it as nearly that way as | 
possible—allowing for the boiling away. And | 
you want to bake those beans that way for | 
fifteen hours; the long baking is what gives 
them the color and taste—that, and an earthen | 
bean-pot. Beans that are half-baked in an | 
iron pot are white beans. 

**Do you think I found any beans like that 
anywhere I went in the West? Well, I didn’t | 
—not one single bean. I found beans boiled | 
with a piece of pork for about three hours, 
what in Maine would be called a ‘bean- | 
swagun,’ but I did not find one pot of beans | 
that a State of Maine man would know if he | 
met it in the middle of the big road. I stopped | 
at probably a dozen different places, and had | 
beans at every place, and they were all alike, 
and all uniformly bad—until I got to the last 
place of all. That place was what sent me 
home a week before my time. 

‘*1’d remarked several times that the Western 
method of cooking beans differed from that 
followed in Maine, and the people where I 
was staying had jollied me a bit about ‘New 
England conservatism that extended to food,’ 
and it really got to be a joke with them that 
I should be constantly hankering for baked 
beans. So you can imagine my joy when I 
learned that the family where we proposed to 
stop on a hunting-trip were from Maine. 

‘**You’ll have the time of your life up 
there with that family,’ my host assured me 
as we set out. ‘They’re from Maine, and you 
can get them to cook you a pot of beans and 
gorge yourself sick, if you want to. It'll 
make you feel like home.’ 

‘*So after we arrived, I went into executive 
session with the woman of the house. I told | 
her I was from her own state, and that 1) 
yearned for beans with a longing that nothing | 
else would satisfy. I found that the family | 
were Swedes, and that they came from a/| 
Swede settlement in the northern part of | 
Maine, but that didn’t worry mea bit. Every- | 
body in Maine ought to know how to cook | 
beans. She assured me that while I stayed | 
there I should have all the beans I wanted. | 
Well, I did. 

‘*The next morning, bright and early, my | 
friend and I started on our hunting-trip, and | 
my last admonition to the lady of the house | 
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all, for a strip of bacon makes a very good 
addition to a plate of beans. 

‘*Pretty soon they began bringing the food 
in and placing it on the table. I watched the 
woman and her daughter like a wolf, but not 
a sign of that big, steaming dish of beans did 
I see. The chief dish of the repast seemed to 
be a kind of meat cut in very even slices and 
garnished with strips of what looked like 
bacon. 

‘*Pretty soon the hostess indicated by a smile 
and a wave of her hand that breakfast was 
ready. I rose hesitatingly to my feet. I 
looked at the table, and then I looked at her. 

‘* ‘Where are the beans?’ I asked. 

‘* ‘Right there on the table,’ she assured 
me, with evident surprise. 

‘*And they truly were there, although I did 
not recognize them. But there was no reason 
why I should have done so. She had literally 
obeyed my injunction to keep the beans cooking 
all day, and had boiled them constantly and 
furiously until they were pulp, and had poured 
the resultant mess into a pan the night before, 
when we had failed to return to supper. This 
had cooled during the night, and assumed the 
consistency of a firm cheese. In the morning 
she had cut slices from this cheese, and fried 
them in bacon fat until they were brown on 
both sides. The rest of the people seemed to 
like it, but I couldn’t eat it. And that deter- 
mined me to cut my visit short by one week 
and get back home. I realized that I was a 
stranger in a strange land where nobody knew 
how to bake beans. I telegraphed mother from 
Buffalo that I should get home Saturday night, 
and that I wanted beans—and I got them, too. ’’ 
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HAWTHORNE’S BURIED PUN. 


HE pun has never been considered a very 
high or distinguished form of wit by the 
humorists or writers of any language. 

It must be admitted, however, that when 
employed as Nathaniel Hawthorne employed 
it, as a delicate tribute to a friend, the pun 
serves an excellent purpose. 


Hawthorne’s pun, says the New York 
Tribune, occurs in his ‘‘Our Old Home,’’ in 
the chapter headed ‘‘Consular Experiences. ’’ 
In referring to his sojourn at Liverpool as 
consul, during the Presidency of Franklin 
Pierce, Hawthorne dwells with special pleas- 
ure on the visits of a young English friend, 
‘ta scholar and a literary amateur, between 
whom and myself there sprung up an affec- 
tionate and, I trust, not transitory regard.’’ 

This friend used to come and sit by the 
Hawthorne fireside, talking vivaciously and 
eloquently upon literature and life, the differ- 
ence between American and English character- 
istics, and many other subjects. 

**It would gratify my cherished remembrance 
of this dear friend, ’’ Hawthorne continues, ‘‘if 
I could without offending him, or 
letting the public know it, to introduce his 
name upon my page. Bright was the illumi- 
nation of | dusky little apartment as often 
as he made his appearance there.’’ 

The casual reader never suspects that Haw- 
thorne has accomplished his purpose, and that 
the adjective that so cunningly begins a sen- 
tence and thus achieves the right to a capital 
initial, may also be read as a proper name. 

Henry A. Bright was, in fact, Hawthorne’s 
only intimate friend in Liverpool. He was a 
man of wealth and position, a literary dilet- 
tante. Hawthorne gave him the complete 
manuscript of ‘‘The Marble Faun,’’ and it 
remains one of the most valued possessions of 
Bright’s descendants. 
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FOSSIL GLASS. 


NE of the natural curiosities of Aus- 

tralia is the button-like disk, or double 

disk, of glass that is found embedded 

like a fossil in various rock strata, or scattered 
loose in great numbers all over the island. 

The glass is of that volcanic form, obsidian, 

from which savage man has Sane =~ 

his best knives and spear-points. or a long 

time these curious bits of glass were not under- 


NEW TELEPHONE HOLDER. Phone with Both Hands Free. 
Circular. KallajianMfg.Co.,817ColumbusAve., Boston, Mass. 


J ACK KNIFE Useful article for any ordinary 


use. Price 25 cents. Address 
W. L. O'CONNOR, Percy, N.H. 
THINGS TO THINK ON. 

A thoroughly orthodox little book (104 es, cloth bound) 
of religious and moral essays, by a sick and disabled Protes- 
tant Minister. Non-sectarian. Those wishing to help a 
deserving man will send $1.00, at once, to 
REV. R. TIMER, D. D., 20 Maple Street, Milford, Conn. 


WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 3 


SAY TO YOUR GROCER, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 
 '—_—Er— ee ee 
Bradford Comfort 


Unlined Kid Boot for Women 
Sizes 2}; to 8. Widths D, E and EE. 

A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. 

Comfortable from the start. No 
breaking in required. 

No. Send for Free Catalogue of 

m 45. Shoes for the Family. 


Chas. A. Roberts, Bradford, Mass. 








HUB-MARK 
RUBBERS 





See that the Hub-Mark is on the rubber 
before you buy. It is your insurance 
of Standard First Quality Rubber Foot- 
wear for every purpose. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


HUB-MARK RUBBERS 


Boston Rubber Shoe Company 
Established 1853 alden, Mass. 






Post-paid 
































Christmas Dinner 


A good time to try Grandmother’s Mince Meat. It’s the 
real thing, and will give this time-honored feast the proper 
finish. No old-time New England housekeeper was ever 
more proud of her mince than we are of this, and when 
you try it, you'll say our pride is well deserved. It is 
based on an old New England recipe, made of pure in- 
gredients and in the old-fashioned way. 


Surprise Your Family 


with some real old-fashioned mince pie and see what they’II say. 
You can make one large or two small pies from a 10c. package. 
Your grocer can get it on short notice if he hasn’t it. Ask him. 


WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., Natick, Mass. 











was not to touch the beans until we returned, | stood; but it now appears plain that they are 
to keep them cooking all the time, and serve | = be a me a —_ +! —— ——— 
them when we had our meal at evening, or, | UO. vine which volanoe, wen active i 

if we did not get back that night, to save them | ASgealia, “Khe bubbles would be shat five ar 


for the next morning. She promised faithfully | six miles into the air, and in traveling upward, 


he bubbles would be shot five or | 





to do as I said, and to keep them cooking. —= form a molten drop, with a saucer- 


I’ve decided that Swedes are true to their | § 


promises. 

‘*Well, we didn’t get back that night, but I 
did not care; it gave those beans more time to 
bake, and they would be all the richer and 
browner when it-came time to eat them. 1 
thought of them the last thing before I went 
to sleep in camp that night, and again when I 
woke the next morning. That was at about | 
half past three, and soon afterward we struck 
for the settlement to have an early breakfast. 

‘*We got to the house just as they were get- 
ting up, and you’d better believe I was impa- 
tient to sit down to breakfast and begin on 
those beans. Out in the kitchen—we were sit- 
ting in the living-room and dining-room com- 
bined—I could hear a pleasant hissing of frying 
bacon, and that didn’t make me feel badly at 





ped ‘‘bleb’? at the bottom. Then they 
would be borne away, perhaps hundreds of 
miles, by the wind. Finally they would burst, 
and the ‘‘blebs’’ would fall to the earth, where 
they would become a part of whatever layer 
of sediment was forming into rock at the place 
where they happened to strike. 
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A CONSIDERATE .GROCER. 

“ AVE you any strawberries?’’ asked a 
woman, ina story printed in the Boston 
Transcript. 

“Torn,” nae the dealer. ‘‘Here they 
“a 
a They are miserable-looking, 


so green 
‘I know,’’ said the dealer, with a genial 
smile, ‘‘but there aren’t enough in a box to do 
you any harm.’’ 
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KEROSENE .-1s- Dancexous 
Electric Lights 


Are SAFE, RELIABLE and 
CONVENIENT 


$300 and up buys our Storage 

Battery System with ine and 
© complete, Installed. 

Send at once for new Catalogue‘‘D’’and Price List. 


LUNT, MOSS CO., 43 South Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office, 37 Warren St. 


Manufacturers of Wood Sawing Outfits, Wood Splitters, Grinding Mills, and the 
Lunt, Moss System of Water Supply for Country Homes. (Catalogue “D" Free.) 








CUT GLASS SPECIALTIES 
AT REDUCED PRICES 
To Those Who Act Quickly 


A Bonbon Dish, 5 

inchesin diameter, 

deeply cut in a 

rich design. Suit- 

able for olives, bon- 

bons, salted nuts, etc. 

The design is slightly different from the illustration. 


The price was formerly $1.00. The few that remain, however, will 
be sold for 65 cents, delivered free anywhere in New England. 











CUT GLASS FERN DISH. 
This beautiful Fern Dish is of 


genuine cut glass, 8 inches in 
diameter, with a silver-plated 
lining for holding the grow- 
ing plants or ferns. The cut- 
ting is clear and deep, and 
an exquisite effect is produced 
through a dull or mat finish to the, flowers and a 
polished finish to the stems and leaves. 


The former price was $5.00. The few pieces that remain will be 
sold for $3.50, delivered free anywhere in New England. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 






























































Good physicians 
will tell you that 
wool underwear 
wards off 
cold-weather 
diseases. 


Ask your own doctor 
if you have any doubt 
about the importance 
of wearing woolen undergarments. 
It’s merely a matter of selecting the proper 
kind—the kind that has health-giving qualities. 


ouckWo ODy- 


TRADE MARK 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 


is made of pure stock, soknit that it gives propet warmth, yet 
affords ventilation and complete absorption of perspiration. 
Get Rockwood’s Standard Wool Underwear—the ‘‘ounce of 
prevention that’s worth a pound of cure.’’ 

In natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel’s hair and fancy 
colors. Avoid substitutes. Look for the Rockwood label in 
the neck and on the waistband of every garment. 


Prices $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2.00, $2.25 and $2.50 per 
garment, according to quality. 


Your dealer should have Rockwood’s Standard Wool 
Underwear. We'do not sell direct, but if he hasn’t it, 
send us his name and we will see 
that you are supplied. Let us 
mail you complimentary copy of 
our latest booklet. Replete with 
valuable health suggestions. 


GEO. ROCK WOOD 
& CO. 
Bennington, Vt. 


























Choose. your Piano or Phonograph 
at Musical Headquarters. 


Boston is recognized as the musical centre of the country, and the George 
Lincoln Parker Studios offer the choicest collection of pianos, player- 
pianos and phonographs to be found anywhere. 


You are invited to come in and hear our hourly recitals. 


You will find our twelve music rooms most delightfully homelike in their 
furnishings. We especially want you to hear the new 


EDISON DISC PHONOGRAPH 


the most wonderful sound-reproducing instrument yet produced. We 
have also the Victor Victrola and Columbia Grafonola. This is the only 
musical house in New England where you can hear these three great 
instruments side by side. 


Besides phonographs, we have four superb pianos and nine types of player- 
pianos. 


Our pianos are the Krakauer, Emerson, Estey, and R. S. Howard. 


We have complete libraries of Edison and Victor records and player- 
piano rolls. Vocalstyle, Rhythmodik and Connorized. 


If you can’t come to Boston, write to us. We send records and player 
rolls Parcel Post, prepaid, on the day your order is received. 


If you have any musical wants let us know. It is our pleasure to fill them. 


George Lincoln Parker, 
100 BOYLSTON STREET .. .. BOSTON. 




















FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 
Tickle the Taste 


It is the flavor that marks the 
difference between delicious and 
common food. 


Slade’s Vanilla, 


Ijemon, Orange, Rose and Onion are each of su- 
perior excellence and free from all adulteration. 





















“MM Protect yourself by asking your grocer for Slade’s 
and look for the Knight and Shield and the name 





Our Limited Stock of 


WEEPING DOLLS 


to be sold at reduced price 


HIS Weeping Doll makes just the dearest plaything imagi- 

nable when used as a baby doll. It will weep real tears when 
a small tube at the back is pressed, and stop weeping when the 
pressure is released. The reservoir for the tube, when empty, 
can be quickly filled with another supply of ‘‘tears’’ without 
cost. Everybody laughs at the Doll, and yet everybody also 
loves it. Cloth-covered body, total length 12 inches, and the 
famous unbreakable Minerva head. 


A Christmas Opportunity 


The regular price of this Weeping Doll is $1.00. 
Until the remainder of our stock is sold we will send the 
Doll, post-paid, to any address for 50 cents. A splendid 
opportunity to get an acceptable Christmas gift for a 
child at a low price. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 2ca=iz—= 8 
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GREENE’S 


WARRANT E D 


SYRUP * TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 
25° 































